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Introduction 


Upper Mustang, the former Kingdom of Lo, is a land of stone, 
earth and wind. The desert-like landscape reinforces the power of 
the colours of the ruined castles that crown the red and ochre hills, 
and of the tiny white houses which sprout up between irrigated oases 
of barley and pink buckwheat fields. Travellers to Upper Mustang 
follow the old trade route along the Kali Ghandaki River, which used 
to carry grain from India and salt from Tibet. From its source high 
on the Tibetan plateau, the river has cut its way southwards through 
the Himalayas. Over centuries, the surrounding landscape has been 
endowed with small settlements, chhortens and mani walls. 

The century-old mud structures, which are scattered throughout the 
barren landscape, are witnesses to the inhabitants’ struggle against 
both the elements and time. Architecture seems to have been die 
main effective weapon against the harsh climate, serving as the 
physical expression of their struggle to keep the climate out, and 
to ensure human existence in the region. As long as their hands 
continue to mould the earth into houses, fortresses and villages, a 
truce between the mud walls and the wind exists. Where this has 
not continued, ruins of houses and gompas have deteriorated to such 


an extent that they have again taken on the natural, wind-blasted 
forms of the surrounding landscape. In this system of constantly 
changing states of conservation, the only constant is the play of 
forces, obliging people to live in close contact with the natural 
environment. 

The capital Lo Manthang can only be reached by foot, after several 
days of walking along die Kali Ghandaki riverbed, through die 
barren canyon landscape. The path rises over 4000m until suddenly 
the walled former capital Lo Manthang appears in the plains below. 
This first distant view immediately reveals the town’s main features. 
The surrounding wall is the most striking; a 6-meter high rammed- 
earth structure with massive square towers or dzong forming an 
L-shaped enclosure with a single gatehouse. Above the wall rise Lo 
Manthang’s main monuments: the white royal palace and the two 
red masses of the gompas , Jampa and Thupchen Lakhang. 

The former Kingdom of Lo has been part of Nepal since the late 18 th 
century, but it is still ruled by what is one of the last feudal kings on 
earth. Having once been of major importance along the trade route 
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between Tibet and India, Lo has bit by bit been closed off from 
the world beyond the mountains. Due to the political changes in 
Tibet from the late 1950s onwards, the region has become isolated 
from both the North and the South. The border with Tibet was in 
fact sealed because a major part of the Tibetan Khampa resistance 
against the Chinese was based in this area. Since this situation was 
politically very delicate for Nepal, the approach from the South was 
also closely watched. Upper Mustang became an area forbidden 
to foreigners until 1992, when it was opened, though ever since 
it has been heavily restricted. Both these factors: the restriction of 
tourism and the closed trade route, have meant that the region has 
economically come to a stand still, impeding change in the area, but 
not necessarily its deterioration. 

The region is a unique example of a Tibetan culture that has been 
remarkably well preserved due to its location - shielded from the 
monsoon rains by the Himalaya - and because of political and 
economic isolation over the last century. It is home to rich cultural 
traditions, which both serve as examples of preserved Tibetan 
heritage and local practices that are unique to the ancient Kingdom 
of Lo. At the same time, it has become clear that the region is 
among the least developed districts in Nepal. A large number of 
its inhabitants do not have access to water and sanitation facilities 
inside their houses, nor access to health care and education, and 
there are little or no economic opportunities. 

Therefore, when dealing with the preservation of the area, a holistic 
approach needs to be taken, one that considers both the area’s 
cultural and natural resources, and incorporates conservation, 
sustainable development and the improvement of livelihoods. In 
a fragile context such as Upper Mustang, it becomes all the more 
important to look into the assets of the centuries-old culture and 
to examine how these elements can be used as vectors for future 
development 

Today, as contact with title world beyond the mountains increases, 
the area is going through a period of transition, especially due to 
the development of access routes from both Lhasa and Kathmandu. 
Development will no longer be stopped, but as a consequence this 
fragile region is at risk of losing its precious heritage and its unique 


cultural identity. What needs to be preserved? What gives Upper 
Mustang its unique value? How can cultural and natural resources 
be used as vectors for sustainable development? How and to what 
degree can conservation be ensured in these times of transition? 

Scope 

In the absence of a coherent overview on the cultural heritage of 
Upper Mustang, the UNESCO Office in Kathmandu has prepared 
this study in order to provide a synopsis on what makes Upper 
Mustang so unique. Considering the specific nature of the region, this 
study tries not to see the area’s cultural heritage and its conservation 
in isolation, but rather as linke d to the natural environment, the need 
for development and to Lo’s inhabitants, who are the basis for any 
success or failure of conservation activities. 

In the light of this current period of transition, this study aims at 
defining an integrated framework for the cultural conservation and 
development of Upper Mustang. Acknowledging that aspects of 
Upper Mustang are in transition, the possibilities for conservation 
will be defined within the context of the need for change and 
development The framework proposed at the end of this study has 
been prepared based on discussions and interactions with various 
stakeholders, both (national and international) experts and local 
people. 

Besides presenting an overview of the heritage of Upper Mustang, 
the study also aims at raising awareness among a broader public on 
die uniqueness and outstanding value of the heritage of the Upper 
Mustang region. 

Area scope 

This study focuses on the Lo Tso Dhun area. The area is generally 
referred to as Lo and covers 6 of the 7 VDCs of Upper Mustang 
(Lo Manthang, Tsarang, Ghemi, Surkhang, Chcmup and Chhoser). 
It is the historic core of the Lo Kingdom, under influence of the 
Raja, and includes the area’s four main settlements: Lo Manthang, 
Tsarang, Ghemi and Gelung. Even though Getung is not fully part 
of the area ruled by the Mustang Raja, it is culturally, linguistically 
part of Lo 7bo Dhun. The decission to focus on the Lo 2>o Dhun has 
been taken because this area can be considered as one cultural unit, 
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in contrast to the more southern villages of the Seke area, which 
culturally and linguistically form an individual entity. 

However, taking into account that the present political boundaries 
do not coincide with the above-mentioned cultural and historic 
boundaries, we have considered the entire Upper Mustang region, 
which covers Lo Tso Dhun together with the Chussang VDC, 
whenever appropriate. 
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1.1 POLITICAL HISTORY OF UPPER MUSTANG 1 

1.1.1 Affiliations with Tibet 

The history of Lo has close lies with Western Tibet, Ladakh 
and the former Western Nepalese Kingdom of Jumla. Tibetan 
influences were strong from the 7 lh century onwards and were 
directly maintained for over two centuries. Situated along the Kali 
Ghandaki gorge. Mustang offered an ideal passage between Tibet 
and the South. Until the 1950s when China invaded Tibet, the 
North-South trade was the main source of income in the region and 
the reason why Mustang became strategically interesting to other 
kingdoms. Whoever controlled Mustang controlled the region’s 
main economy. 

Early history and links with the Tibetan Empire (before 10* 
Century) 

Human habitation of the Upper Mustang 2 region can be traced back 
to 1000 BC when people from Tibet moved into the area. They 
lived either in tents or in cave dwellings. Later on they founded 
the first settlements. Early Tibetan pilgrim guidebooks relate that 
Padmasambhava, 3 the saint who introduced Buddhism in Tibet 
visited Mustang in the middle of the 8* century. 4 He is said to have 
founded the Lo Gekhar Gompa southwest of Lo Manthang and 
several mediation caves have also been attributed to him. 

Ngari Kingdom and Gungthang (Iff* - 14* Century) 

After the disintegration of the Tibetan empire in the early 10* 
century, numerous principalities and feudal states emerged, such as 
Zhang-Zhung (i.e. Gugc) and Gungthang (both part of the western 
Tibetan region of Ngari). Lo, being smaller and less populated, could 
not immediately emerge as an independent state and remained under 
Zhang-Zhung for over three centuries, occasionally interrupted by 
invasions from l^adakh. 

Under the influence of Zhang-Zhung, one of the prominent centres 
of Bon religion 5 , Lo experienced the spread or resurgence of Bon 
traditions from the 10 th to the 13 th centuries. Despite the great 
successes of Buddhism in Lo, the deeply rooted Bon traditions 
had not completely disappeared. From the 10* century, the Bon 
religion began to regain its influence in Ngari, including Lo 6 . At 


the same time, Buddhist scholars and religious specialists were 
working hard to restore their influence, and they largely succeeded. 
After the 13* century only a few places, such as Lubra in Lower 
Mustang, remained adherents of the Bon tradition, although certain 
Bon elements have survived in the cultural and religious traditions 
of the region. 

By the 12* century, regional competition arose between the three 
major kingdoms of Western Tibet/Ngari: Maryul (present Ladakh), 
Guge (new name of Zhang-Zhung) and Gungthang, established by 
the three main branches of the old Tibetan ruling line. Gugc, which 
controlled I-o, was weaker in comparison to the two other kingdoms. 
Around the same time, the Sakya Khan family had gained power - 
both religious and political in Tibet through their relationship with 
the ruling Great Mongols in China. As the Gunthang rulers, through 
their Sakya relatives, were able to improve their relations with the 
Mongols, they rapidly became unchallenged in most of Western 
Tibet/Ngari. Consequently Lo came under the control of Gungthang 
and became an important centre of the Sakya monastic education 
and training. 

Towards independence (14* - mid 15 * Century) 

The position of the Sakya rulers of Tibet had seriously weakened 
by the middle of the 14* century. Therefore Gunthang lost most 
of its power to the Khasa rulers. They were supported by China’s 
Yuan dynasty, which rapidly gained control over the entire southern 
part of Western Tibet/Ngari. Until 1360-1365 much of Gunthang’s 
southern territories, including Lo, remained under the control of 
Khasa. 

After the sudden fall of the Khasa dynasty in the late 14* century 
(mainly due to a succession conflict), a power vacuum was created, 
and Gungthang was able to exploit this political weakness and 
recapture a part of its lost territories including Lo. During this 
period the current rulers established themselves in and around Lo, 
first as Gungthang’s army commanders and later as its governors. 
Although the governors held a nearly autonomous regional power, 
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they continued to seek independence until finally in 1440, Amedpal 
(1388-1447), the third hereditary governor of Lo, declared his 
domain to be an independent kingdom, the Kingdom of Lo (List of 
Rulers of Lo in Annex 2). 

1.1.2 Kingdom of Lo 

King Amedpal and his descendants (early 15* - mid 16* Century) 
Amedpal tried to expand the territory of Lo and succeeded in 
conquering, amongst others, Guge and Purang in Western Tibet/ 
Ngari. He also achieved several administrative reforms, promoted 
immigration (from Tibet), founded various settlements, including 
the new capital Lo Manthang, and commanded the construction of 
forts, gompas and other religious structures. 

Amedpal disappeared from the official political scene shortly after 
Lo’s independence although he kept exercising his influence. He 
was succeeded by his son Amgon Sangpo (1419 -1482, rule from 
1447), whose long reign is considered the most important period 
of Lo’s territorial expansion. By the middle of the IS* century, 
Lo’s independence was well established and Lo remained a very 


powerful kingdom for over a century. 

Struggle for existence (1540s -1788) 

By the middle of the 16* century the rulers of the kingdom of Jumla, 
one of the main successors of the Khasa kingdom, began to expand 
their territory and aimed at seizing the Upper Kali Ghandaki region, 
intending to capture the region’s most important north-south trade 
route. 

After the death of King Gragspa Thae (rule from 1513), Lo was not 
only troubled by Jumla’s occupation, but also by an internal conflict. 
These internal disputes, gave Jumla an opportunity to gain control 
over the kingdom. Most of Lo’s territory was annexed and the 
kingdom was reduced to a small area in and around Lo Manthang. 
Under Jumla’s dominance, Lo was called Mustang Rajya , ‘the 
Kingdom of Mustang’, referring to the reduced area. The traditional 
name ‘I-o’ gradually disappeared. For over two centuries Mustang 
experienced a very unstable political situation, moving between 
independence and domination by cither Jumla or Ladakh. 
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1.1.3 Mustang under Nepal (1789 onwards) 

Unification of Nepal 

In I786\ Mustang agreed to join Prithivi Narayan Shah’s unified 
Nepal as a dependency, pending Jumla’s defeat. By 1789, Lo/ 
Mustang was diminished to encompass only the seven districts 
of Upper Mustang. As part of their arrangement, the Shah Kings 
returned to Mustang some of these valuable territories that had 
previously been captured by Jumla.* 

Rana control of Nepal 

In 1847 the family of Rana prime ministers began their century long 
rule. During this time the Kingdom of Lo suffered economically due 
to the Rana favours which were bestowed on the entrepreneurs of 
Lower Mustang. The ruling class thus suffered under the autocratic, 
centralized style of rule employed by the Ranas. 9 

End of Rana rule 

In 1950 the Ranas were overthrown and King Tribhuvan resumed 
full powers as a king over Nepal. The King (Raja) of Lo, Tenzin 
Jampal Radul (rule from 1935-1955 and 1958-1964) benefited 
from the rcinstallation of the kingdom of Nepal, as many of his 
forefather’s previous rights and responsibilities were returned to 
him. Mustang’s status as an independent kingdom within Nepal, 
paying a symbolic monetary tribute to Kathmandu, was enshrined 
by the new government. 

The introduction of Panchayat rule to Nepal in 1961 brought 
change. The Dependent Principalities Act of 1961 (Rajya Rajauta 
Aina 2017 BS) officially abolished the four remaining dependent 
principalities (Jumla, Dolpo, Mustang and Manang). Close contacts 
between the Mustang Raja and Nepal’s King Mahcndra, however, 
ensured many of the rights that had been taken away from the 
royal family of Mustang in the preceding decade to be reinstated. 
The title of Raja itself remained untouched and the present king 
still exercises control over land, labour, and the judicial system of 
his subjects. The Thakali power over land and administration was 
brought to an end. 

The present Raja of Mustang, Jigme Palwar Doije, has 
constitutionally no authority other than bearing the traditional 


title and receiving a nominal monetary allowance from the Nepali 
government. Until 1990 he exercised almost absolute power and even 
today, in practice, he has veto over the transfer of land, he makes the 
final decisions on almost all court cases, and he still receives cash 
and grain levies during festival periods. Since Nepal’s political 
changes in the spring of 2006 and the installation of a constitutional 
monarchy, the Nepalese King no longer has the authority to decide 
upon the succession of Mustang’s king. It is not clear if the Nepalese 
parliament will fully take over that responsibility, or if the official 
title will disappear. Nor can it yet be determined what effect the 
new wave of democratic, ethnic and Maoist sentiments will have on 
traditional systems in Upper Mustang. 

1.2 GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING 

Upper Mustang is located along the Kali Ghandaki River, which 
flows from the Tibetan plateau south, cutting through the Himalayan 
range, creating the deepest gorge in the world. Below the Annapurna 
and Dhaulagiri massifs, both rising above 8000 meters, the riverbed 
drops to 6000 meters. Although Kali Ghandaki is the most common 
name of the river, in Upper Mustang it is referred to as Mustang 
Khola. 

Its trans-I limalayan location closes the region off from the southern 
monsoons that irrigate most other parts of Nepal. The climate is 
dry with strong winds and intense sunlight. It is one of the coldest 
areas in the country with temperatures dropping to -20°/-30° C 
in winter and remaining between 0° and 10° C in summer. These 
weather conditions have created Upper Mustang’s barren landscape, 
endowed with small oases that arc irrigated by the melting snow 
from the surrounding mountains. 

The environment of Upper Mustang is experiencing a climatalogical 
crisis in which the summers have become drier and the winters 
colder with greater snowfall. The consequences of this arc further 
desertification, which means that human and animal habitation 
has been adversely affected, and climatalogical effects on the built 
environment have become more profound. 
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As Upper Mustang is a restricted area, geographically difficult to 
reach, and because it maintains many of Lo’s traditional systems, 
there are significant differences in development between Upper 
and Lower Mustang. The Upper part covers an area of 2567 km 1 
and includes the 7 Village Development Committees (VDC) of 
Chhussang, Ghcmi, Tsarang, Lo Manthang, Chhoscr, Chhonup and 
Surkhang. Six out of the seven VDCs (excluding Chussang) form 
the historic Lo Tso Dhun area. 

Upper Mustang lies between latitudes 280 47’ 39” and 290 19’ 54” 
N and longitudes 830 28’ 55” and 840 15* 16” E. It borders the 
Tibetan Autonomous Region of China in the North, Northeast and 
Northwest, Lower Mustang in the South and Dolpo and Manang 
districts in the West and East respectively. 

Upper Mustang is among the sparsest populated regions in Nepal. In 
2001" it had a density of only 2.1 persons per km 2 in its 7 VDCs. The 



same survey indicated 
a total population of 
5395 within 1171 
households. Lo 

Manthang, with about 
140 households (180 
in the VDC, which 
also includes Namgyal 
village and the Garpa 
settlement at Lo 
Manthang), is thereby 
by far the most densely 
populated settlement in 
the region. The Lo 7io 
Dhun area is composed 
of 4 main settlements, 
together with a number 
of smaller villages. 

Gelung is the first 
important settlement 
along the road to Lo 
Manthang at about 
30 kilometers south 
of the capital. It is 
particularly interesting 
because of the position of the main gompa, higher up the hill, while 
the village itself is largely situated in the plain below. Additionally, 
Gelung is marked by a much less dense urban pattern then the other 
settlements of the region, with large courtyard houses spread in 
open spaces with a lot of greenery. 

Ghemi is located about 10 kilometers further north from Gelung. 
It accommodates a ruined 16 th century palace, a monastery and has 
close to one hundred households. Ghemi was once surrounded by 
a mud wall, though today there are only ruined remains. An older 
settlement existed northeast of the present settlement. This village 
was abandoned after it was largely destroyed by fire during the 
war with Jumla (16* century). The main importance of Ghemi as a 
heritage place, however, resides in the mani wall just outside of the 
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Chhorten with Tsarang palacw in the background 


village, which is the longest in Upper Mustang and whose existence 
is shrouded in legends. 

The old capital Tsarang is situated thirteen kilometers south of Lo 
Manthang. The town was the main settlement of Mustang before its 
independence and it became the centre of attack during the Jumla 
suppression from the 16* century onwards. Tsarang accommodates 
about one hundred households, a couple of monastic buildings, a 
five-story fort palace and a large amount of colourful chhortens. 

Lo Manthang is the capital of the former Kingdom of Lo and has 
been built on a 3800m high plateau. The town is surrounded by 
a 6-meter high wall with square towers or dzong on the comers. 
Within the wall, is the palace of the Mustang Raja and three gompas: 
Thupchen, Jampa and Choede. Smaller heritage places include the 
cave village of Chhoser and the monastic complexes of Lo Gekar 
andLazL 



Lo Manthang entrance gate 


1.3 SOCIAL CONTEXT 
1.3.1 People 12 

Upper Mustang is inhabited by the Loba people, who are culturally, 
linguistically and ethnically related to the people of Western and 
Central Tibet 13 There are four classes among die Lobas: ruling 
class (Kudragpa), monks, working class (Phalpa) and low class: 
blacksmiths, butchers and musicians (Garpa). The highland 
nomads, called Drokgpa, have an outsider’s position, with a slightly 
higher status than the low castes. Today this traditional class system 
is reflected in the last names - which were obliged to be taken on 
by the Nepalese government for identity and registration purposes. 
The high caste people, file ‘Bistas’, comprise of the Mustang royalty 
and the aristocracy; the mid-class ‘Gurungs’ form the bulk of the 
population; and the ‘Biswakarmas’, the lowest in the social group 
are the occupational caste. 
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Loba social life is represented by three institutions all of which lie 
outside the formal government-imposed structure: the Mustang 
Raja, the mukhiya system of village heads and the monasteries 
lead by the Khempa or head lama. Although they are not legally 
backed, the royalty (including the village heads) have considerable 
privileges, and they have the traditional authority of the chhepa, a 
form of social sanction (both the King and the village heads have 
traditionally settled major disputes within the community). At the 
village level the traditional system of mukhiyas or village headmen 
is still in place, and notwithstanding the role of the VDC, the 
headmen enjoy a high status. Most mukhiyas are elected for a period 
of two years, although in Lo Manthang, Ghemi and Tsarang the 
position has become hereditary and is occupied by direct relatives 
of the Mustang Raja. 

1.3.2 Economy 14 

Lo’s economy historically depended on the trans-Himalayan salt- 
trade and the monopolisation of these trade routes. 15 After the 
Chinese invasion of Tibet, Mustang’s northern borders were closed. 


the former kingdom was declared a restricted area and Mustang lost 
its main source of income. 

Today, the economy of Upper Mustang is basically dependent on 
animal husbandry and some farming supplemented by seasonal 
trade. Agricultural land is scarce and the agricultural cycle is 
dictated by climatic conditions, beginning in March and ending in 
October. The growing period is long and in general there is only one 
crop a year on a rotational basis. 16 The livelihood in Lo is, therefore, 
based on the herding of domestic animals. 

Since the trade-route was closed off in the 1950s, and agricultural 
activities being unprofitable, Upper Mustang has economically 
come to a stand-still, if not degenerated. Tourism is a more recent 
phenomenon as the first foreigners were only allowed in 1992. 17 The 
announcement that the central government of Nepal would allow 
tourists into Upper Mustang was made by the Ministry of Home 
Affairs on 10 October 1991, after which the Ministry of Tourism 
asked the Annapurna Conservation Area Project (ACAP) to include 
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Lo Manthang women 


Upper Mustang under its jurisdiction. Beginning from April 1992, 
200 tourists a year were admitted at an entrance fee of US$ 500 per 
week. The jurisdiction of ACAP was officially extended to include 
Upper Mustang in June 1992, allowing 1000 tourists a year, with a 
minimum entrance fee of US$ 700 for ten days and an additional US$ 
70 for each extra day. The Prime Minister and Minister of Tourism 
travelled to Lo Manthang by helicopter to promise that 60% of the 
entrance fees would flow back to the community. 18 Discussions 
between the author and the concerned authorities revealed that in 
reality only a small percentage of the income returned to the region, 
of which the majority of this is spent in Lower Mustang, leaving 
Upper Mustang with almost no income. Only in July 2005 did the 
Nepalese government formally decide that from 2006 onwards 
Upper Mustang would receive 60% of the permit fees. 19 

Initially tourists were forced to enter the area bringing all staff, food 
and equipment from Kathmandu, thereby leaving very little profit 
for the local communities. Although still obliged to request trekking 
permits through a travel agency and to enter the region with guides 
and porters, visitors are now allowed to stay at local guesthouses. 


The few guesthouses along the trail, however, are generally 
owned by the royal family and their relatives. These used to be the 
‘guesthouses’ along the salt route from Tibet, which with the arrival 
of tourists have now become tourist accommodation. 

Tourism has rapidly altered the economy of Lo, not always for the 
better. The richest families have earned money by renting out horses 
and land as ‘camping’ grounds. For the poor, there has only been the 
passing spectacle of tourists to entertain themselves with. 

1.3.3 Infrastructure 

Almost every VDC in Upper Mustang has a health post; however, 
most of these are manned by ill qualified staff, are poorly equipped 
and lack supplies. 20 Because of the presence of ACAP and its position 
as the capital, Lo Manthang has slightly better infrastructure. The 
only western health care in the region is a Japanese-funded 15-bed 
hospital in Ghemi with trained nurses and a full-time doctor. 

According to a household survey conducted by ACAP in 2002, 
about 60% of the households had access to community water taps, 
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and about 37% used rivers and other open sources for drinking 
water. 21 The same survey showed that 56% of the households in 
Upper Mustang had no toilet facilities. This percentage varies 
dramatically among the VDCs, with Lo Manthang having 76% of 
their households equipped with facilities. 

Energy provision is another major problem in Upper Mustang. 
There are almost no forests in the region, so firewood is scarce. As 
much as 90% of energy is provided through animal dung, which has 
implications for the productivity of agriculture. In recent years solar 
energy has been intensively promoted for lighting. Micro-hydro 
projects provides electricity (mainly for lighting) in Tsarang (18 kW) 
and Lo Manthang (29 kW). The use of black-boilers and smoke- 
water-heaters is however only limited to tourist establishments. 
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NOTES 

1 The summarized history of Upper Mustang is based on The Kingdom of Lo (Mustang) 
A Historical Study (2002) by Ramesh Dhungel. 

2 Historically the present region of Upper Mustang was called Lo, with the exact 
boundaries of the Lo region or kingdom varying. The name Mustang was used from the 
16* century onwards when the former kingdom became a vasal state of Jumla. By using 
the name Mustang, the Jumlis referred to the reduced size of the kingdom, only including 
the area immediately surrounding Lo Manthang. By the time Lo/Mustang became part 
of Nepal in the 18 1 " century, the name Lo had completely disappeared and the name 
Mustang remained. Throughout this document the names Lo and Upper Mustang will 
be used to refer to the present day restricted area north of Kagbeni until the Tibetan 
border. 

I Padhmasambhava is also known as Guru Rinpoche. 

4 Dhungel 2002: 45-46. 

* Bon is often considered to be the oldest spiritual tradition of the Tibetan region, with 
close links to animist traditions and shamanism. 

8 This section is based on Dhungel 2002: 48-52. The authors fully acknowledge the 
ongoing debate on the relationship between Bon and Buddhism and on issues with 
regard to chronology. 

7 Although the tax records show that Lo/Mustang was not incorporated in to Nepal 
(Gorkha) until 1788 (Dhungel 2002: 116). 

9 These territories included all of Lower Mustang, Manang, Nar, Nyishang, Nubri, Rui, 
Namjar and Dolpo. 

9 During this period, even the royal succession was determined by the central Nepalese 
Government (Dhungel 2002:137). 

,0 Dhungel 2002:138. 

II Sharma, Shah and Damal April 2006: 15-19 and National Planning Commission, 
Geographic Information System Section August 1999. 

12 Refer to section 3.1 'Living Traditions' for more information about Lo’s people and 
society. 

13 Dhungel 2002:14-15; Chapagain 2000:21-24 and Thapa 2002:76. 

14 Refer to section 3.1 ‘Living Traditions’ for more information about Lo's people and 
society. 

18 Dhungel 2002:16-19 and Fisher 1986. 

’• This is not the case in lower settlements as (Kagbeni), Tangbe and Chussang, where 
there are two crops a year. 

17 “In my working period from 1992 to 1994, the government gave Upper Mustang less 
then 25% of the revenue (...) a figure that had dwindled to less then 5% by 2001" Thapa 
2002:77,121-123. 

’"Thapa 2002: 122. 


19 A government decision was taken on 13 July 2005 (BS 2062/03/29), to apply for all 
revenue collected from 14 July 2005 onwards. According to this decision, 60% of the 
revenue from trekking permits for Upper Mustang would be given to the National Trust 
for Nature Conservation (NTNC, formerly King Mahendra Trust for Nature Conservation). 
The agreement also states that NTNC will act as a channel for the budget, forwarding 
the funds with a deduction of nominal operational costs to the Community Trust Fund, 
who will distribute it among the Community Area Management Committees in each VDC. 
Discussions held in June 2006 learnt that only a small percentage of the 2005 revenue 
had been given to NTNC and they were waiting for the end of the Nepali fiscal year (mid 
July) to receive the remaining budget. It must also be noted that after the relnstallatlon 
of democracy in Nepal in April 2006, the structure and name of the NTNC were changed 
and that for several months the NTNC did not have any high level staff. (For further 
Information see chapter 5.2 Management and Legislation). Further discussion held in 
early 2007 revealed that the decision to channel 60% of the revenues to the communities 
still stands, but to date this has not happened. 

20 Sharma, Shah and Damal 2006:16-17. 

21 Sharma, Shah and Damal 2006: 18-19. 
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CULTURAL HERITAGE OF LO ISO OHUN 


This section aims at describing the development of Lo’s identity 
and heritage throughout the history of habitation in the region. 1 The 
emphasis is placed on the historic development of Lo Manthang 2 , 
which is the best studied of all major settlements in Lo and provides 
a good example of the cultural and religious patronage of the Kings 
of Mustang (especially of the first three kings), thereby perfectly 
illustrating the linkages between the political history of the area 
and the development of religious and cultural heritage. 3 (List of 
monuments in Annex 3.) 

2.1 EARLY REMAINS 

2.1.1 Cave dwellings and monasteries 

The earliest cultural traces of history in Lo are cave dwellings and 
early cave monasteries, which are the witnesses of early religion in 
the area. 4 These remains indicate the importance of Bon religion 5 
and shamanistic traditions. Although most of the early caves are in a 
very bad state of conservation, some are still in use and the caves of 
Chhosser village north of Lo Manthang are inhabited even today. 


The 8 01 century is known in Lo for the growth of tantric Buddhism, 
in line with the spread of Buddhism in the Tibetan region by the 
Indian Saint Padmasambhava. 6 There are numerous legends in 
Upper Mustang related to the presence of Padmasambhava. 7 Other 
then meditation caves being attributed to him (the most famous 
one being the Chunsi cave between Samar and Gelung) there are 
numerous places and legends linked to his presence. 




The most important and intriguing of all legends talks of his victory 
over a demoness nearby Ghemi. The long mani wall just outside of 
Ghemi is said to represent the intestines of the demoness, the khorok 
chhortens are where her head is believed to be burned (see page 10) 
and the red cliffs of Drakmar are thought to own their colour to the 
blood of the demoness. This legend can be explained as depicting 
the victory of Buddhism over Bon in 8 th century Lo. 8 After his 
victory of the demoness, Padmasambhava is said to have founded 
the Lo Gekar gompa, making this the earliest Buddhist building in 
Lo (second half of the 8 th century) and in the entire Tibetan region. 9 
The gompa is the first of a series of 49 pilgrimage sites where 

Padmasambhava had hidden 
important religious texts. 10 


The following centuries, 
however, show that Bon did 
not disappear at all." Even 
though Buddhism gained more 
and more influence, there was 
a strong revival of Bon under 
the influence of Zhang-Zhung, 
especially in the 10 th century. 
This resurgence of Bon was 
mainly concentrated in Lower 
Mustang. However, during 
this period Bon monasteries 
were also founded in Upper 
Mustang, notably in the 
Donkya and Jyibakhar fort, just 
north of Lo Manthang. 


Chunsi Cave 
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From the late 10 th century onwards the Tibetan world saw a 
Buddhist renaissance, with prominent Buddhist scholars as Atisa 
and Milarepa visiting. 12 Among Atisa’s numerous disciples was one 
Mustangi monk, and Atisa is believed to have visited Lo together 
with this disciple. Early remains of this renaissance of the 11 th and 
12 th centuries include the Mentsun Lakhang, Dagramjung and the 
Chodzong cave monasteries. 13 By the 13* century. Lo was a mainly 
Buddhist society, but numerous Bon elements have survived and 
many tangible remains bear witness of this past. 

2.1.2 Sakyapa influence 

In the 12 th century the Sakya Khan family took over power in most 
of the Tibetan world, including Lo. 14 The Sakya rulers were both 
political and religious leaders and under their rule, Lo developed 
as one of the main centres of Sakya thought. The head monastery 
of Sakya in Tibet was founded in 1073, after which the Sakyapa 
teachings were developed. These were spread throughout the 
region, including Lo as can be testified by the stay of Lama Rongom 
from Sakya in the Samdruling monastery nearby Lo Manthang 



22 Namgyal monastery 


during the 12 th century. Numerous monasteries were built, including 
the Tsarang monastery, and until today, Sakyapa remains the main 
Buddhist school in Lo. 

Under the influence of Milarepa, the 13 th and 14 th centuries saw a 
flourishing of the Kagyupa order of Buddhism. 15 In Lo, Luri gompa , 
which dates back to the middle of the 14 th century, belongs to this 
lineage. 

2.1.3 Commanders of Lo 

The commanders of Lo, the later royal family, installed themselves 
in the area in the 1370s when Gungthang recaptured many of its lost 
territories. The position quickly became hereditary even though it 
took until 1440 for Lo’s independence to be fully recognized. The 
commanders of Lo initially lived in the Palace of Tsarang (dated 
1385), which at that time was the capital of Lo. Additionally, there 
were several forts ( dzong ) - including the hilltop forts of Khaco and 
Khartsun Dzong, just north of Lo Manthang 16 , which were inhabited 
during periods of war. Impressive remains of the Khaco fort and the 
lower fort at Khartsun Dzong can still be seen towering over the 
town. 

The commanders maintained close relations with Ngorchen Kunga 
Sangpo (1382-1456) 17 , the most popular religious teacher at that 
time (Sakyapa School). Ngorchen visited Lo for the first time in 
1427. During this visit Amedpal (1388-1447) 18 , who later become 
Lo’s first king, received religious instructions and was ordained as a 
monk. 19 However, considering that Amedpal was the one to declare 
Lo’s independence only a few years later, it is clear that Amedpal at 
that time remained in charge. 

Ngorchen visited Lo for the second time in the 1430s. At the time of 
this second visit the old monastery in Namgyal was fully renovated 
(1435). The monastery is called Thupchen Dargyeling or ‘Place 
where the Teaching of Buddha flourishes ’ and is situated just outside 
of present-day Lo Manthang. It was one of the first buildings in this 
plain, which not much later will become the location where the new 
capital is founded. The monastery was reconstructed in 1953 after 
heavy damage was caused by a landslide. 20 
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Forts of Khaco and Ketzli towering over Lo Manthang 


2.2 LO MANTHANG 
2.2.1 A New Capital 

In 1440, Amedpal declared Lo’s independence, took on the royal 
title 21 and consequently decided to build a new capital for the new 
kingdom. One year later in 1441, Lo’s first king moved the capital 
to the ‘plain of aspiration ’ where he founded the new settlement 
of Lo Manthang. 22 Amedpal, together with his minister Tsewang 
Sangpo and Ngorchen are considered the three heroes of Lo, who 
established the base of its identity. 23 

Ngorchen’s first visit to Lo (1427) was related to Amedpal being 
ordained as a monk. Even though Amedpal clearly remained in 
charge, this created a discussion as to who had the most influence 
in the shaping of Lo Manthang. According to Roberto Vitali 24 Lo 
Manthang was shaped by Lo’s second king Amgon Sangpo (1419- 
1482, rule from 1447 onwards), and not by his father Amedpal 
because he took his religious vows (although he does not mention 
who is to be considered the founder of Lo Manthang).) 


However, it is clear that Amedpal declared Lo’s independence in 
1440, which means that he remained the ruler after having taken 
his religious vows, at least until 1440. Considering the importance 
and significance of the founding of Lo Manthang, it must have been 
Amedpal who immediately after declaring Lo’s independence, 
decided to found the new capital according to the recommendations 
of Ngorchen, the spiritual leader of both him and his son. 

This idea is reinforced by the fact that the founding of Lo Manthang 
was an exceptional move, mainly due to geographic reasons: Lo was 
founded in the plains, whereas settlements in the Tibetan world are 
generally on protected locations, for example Potala (Lhasa) and 
Leh (Ladakh) and also Tsarang. This can be seen in parallel with the 
idea that the creation of Lo Manthang was done by the first king of 
Lo, to indicate the founding of a new kingdom. This may have been 
the single one occasion to take such a radical decision. 


23 
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In the same line John Harrison rightly asks whether the founding of 
Lo Manthang according to Buddhist’ principles of town planning 
(more details see pg. 54-58), was a way for the king to legitimise 
his power, or whether this was taken further, taking into account the 
influence of Ngorchen who was searching new land for he Sakyapa 
school. 25 

The royal palace, Tashi Gephel, was built in 1441 26 , at the time of the 
founding of the town. In the earliest texts, the palace was referred to 
as a castle, gyalkhab, rather than a palace, phodrang , emphasising 
the fortified style of the building with only one entrance and all 
windows placed high up in the walls. The palace is a massive five- 
storey building with a single entrance on the East, opening up to the 
only public square in Lo Manthang. The entrance has a four-storey 
timber gallery with cornices and carved Tibetan-style columns on 
the two lowest floors. The two upper floors now have a simple 
wooden frame infill, but originally these must have been more 
decorated. They have been rebuilt during the second half of the 20 th 
century 27 . The southernmost part of the palace collapsed in the early 
21 s ' century and was rebuilt four to five years ago. Additionally, the 
wings of the palace are still used as living quarters for the royal 
family, although they have been equipped with new larger windows 
on the top floors. 

Traditionally, if the royal family moves, a lot of dependants follow. 
Therefore, immediately after, or even simultaneous with the 
construction of the palace, a number of private houses must have 
been constructed, including houses of direct relatives of the royal 
family and high functionaries, and houses for staff. 

Similarly, it leads one to believe that there was a gompa - at least 
a small one - constructed very shortly after, or at the same time 
as the palace. At present the oldest gompa in Lo Manthang is 
Jampa Lakhang (first phase constructed in 1448). However, there 
must have been an older gompa, constructed in the early 1440s. 
Weathered blocks of rammed earth with red rendering can be found 
in the southern part of Lo Manthang, an area traditionally called 
‘Dolma Lakhang’. (Lakhang = temple; Dolma = Tara = goddess of 
purity, fertility and compassion). References to ‘Dolma Lakhang’ 
have been found in several texts and according to Ramesh Dhungel 



Remains of Dolma Lakhang 


older inhabitants of Lo Manthang refer to the remains of ‘Dolma 
Lakhang’ in the 1980s, leading one to believe that a small gompa 
was built around 1440, which was then later abandoned after the 
larger temples Jampa (1448) and Thupchen Lakhang (1472) were 
built. This is in line with the Buddhist tradition of cyclic renewal 
and immaterialism, in which a structure as such does not have any 
religious importance. A temple can be left as soon as the God or 
Spirit is believed to have moved to another place, which generally 
means after the consecration of the new temple. 28 

2.2.2 The Wall 29 

When the royal family moved to the newly founded settlement of Lo 
Manthang, the settlement was probably fortified. There is at present 
no clear reference to the wall at the time of foundation, but the 
ruling family would not move to a site that was not protected. The 
rule of Amedpal and Amgon Sangpo, which is known as a period of 
territorial expansion, was for sure not peaceful. 30 Therefore, when 
moving from the protected location of Tsarang and the forts above 
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Evolution of the wall 


shape only originated in the 
of Choede monastery and tl 


Lo Manthang, to the plains of Lo 
Manthang, they must have felt the 
need to fortify the new settlement 
with a boundary wall. Additionally, 
since Lo Manthang was founded 
as a town, there must also have 
been a need for an enclosure to 
keep the cattle inside. However, no 
(archaeological) research has been 
done and no evidence has been 
found on the phases of construction 
of the wall. The present wall, which 
because of its height, thickness and 
inaccessibility, is clearly constructed 
for defensive purposes, and was 
probably only built after the 16* 
century when the struggle with 
Jumla became more pertinent. 31 

Initially the alignment of the town 
wall was square. The present L- 
18* century because of the construction 
e addition of the North extension of the 


town. Remains of the former square wall can still be seen on site. 


Another question regarding the construction of the wall concerns the 
position of the main gate within the initial square wall alignment. At 
present, it is not clear where the gate was. The present gate would 
have been completely off centre within the square alignment. The 
mani wall which at present is enclosed in Choede extension could 
have indicated the former entrance gate, at the centre of the North 
wall. However, several indications lead one to believe that the 
initial gate was in the East. First of all, this would coincide with the 
traditional lay-out of Sakyapa settlements, as well as with the fact 
that all main buildings in Lo Manthang (palace and gompas) have 
their entrances towards the East. 32 Additionally, the East wall was 
the only one to have two intermediate dzong, reinforcing the idea 
that the main entrance may initially have been in the East in between 
both dzong. 33 
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2.2.4 Jampa Laldiang 

Lo’s second king, Amgon Sangpo was famous for his patronage 
of culture and religion and many sources mention the peace and 
prosperity that the Lobas enjoyed under his rule. He sponsored the 
copying of several religious texts, as well as the construction and 
renovation of monasteries. The main construction under his reign 
was no doubt that of Jampa Lakhang, the first major monastery in 
the new capital. 

The biography of Ngorchen credits the construction of Jampa 
Lakhang to his third and final visit to Mustang. 34 Ngorchen left for 
this visit in 1447 and returned to Tibet in early 1449. 35 During these 
years Jampa Lakhang was built and both the gompa and the statue of 
Jampa (the future Buddha or Maitreya) were consecrated. A second 
source ( Jampa Lakhang Karchag 1663) ascribes the foundation of 
Jampa to 1448. 36 The construction of Jampa can be considered as 
the first major statement by Amgon Sangpo, Lo’s second king, who 
ascended the throne after his father’s death in 1447 37 : “(■■■) religious 
king A-mgon-bzang-po. (...) He sponsored the building of the great 
Maitreya 

Amedpal died in 1447, so it is not clear how much influence he 
had in the construction of Jampa. In the same line, the exact role of 
Ngorchen also is unclear 39 : did he just found the monastery, or did 
his involvement go further? Stylistic analysis and historic documents 
(which include inscriptions on the murals in the temple) clarify that 
the murals and statues have been made by both Tibetan and Newar 
(from the Kathmandu Valley) artists, who were most likely brought 
by Ngorchen from Gyantse. 40 He, therefore, may have been more 
closely involved in the planning of the temple. Being the spiritual 
advisor of the first two kings of Lo, it leaves one with no doubt that 
his advice was sought at several occasions, most likely also by the 
construction of the first major gompa in Lo Manthang. 

The three-storey temple at present has an open courtyard, fulfilling 
the function of the assembly hall or dukhang, giving into the main 
temple hall. On the groundfloor is the inner chapel surrounded by a 
processional corridor decorated with wall paintings. On the first floor 
is the chapel with direct vision to the main deity, the Maitreya. This 
floor is the most extensively decorated with hundreds of mandala 
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Jampa Lakhang 


paintings covering the walls. The top floor is a Paradise chapel 41 , 
which must have been very richly decorated and still shows remains 
of mandala paintings. 

Several changes were made over the centuries. The top floor, 
the Paradise chapel, was added in 1498. 42 During this phase the 
processional corridor on the ground floor was also repainted. A 
second series of changes/restorations were made in 1663 under 
King Samdup Palwar (1639-1710, rule from 1656) 43 including the 
creation of the open courtyard. These changes were part of a larger 
renovation campaign after Mustang’s victory over Jumla indicating 
Mustang’s recovery. 

2.2.5 Thupchen Lakhang 

Lo’s third king, Tashigon is said to have provided important support 
to cultural and educational initiatives. He funded the construction of 
the monastery in Ghemi (1512), of mean walls in both Ghemi and 
Tsarang, and he built two large chhortens in Lo Manthang. 44 During 



Jampa statue in Jampa Lakhang 


his rule, and with support from his brother, the Abbot of Tsarang, 
Lo became an important meeting place for scholars.To emphasize 
its role as a major Buddhist centre in the Tibetan region, a three- 
year long religious council was held in Lo Manthang from 1472 
to 1475 dedicated to Buddhist studies and debate. The council was 
very popular and the three-day inauguration speech alone attracted 
over 900 people. 45 Accounts make clear that Tashigon (1445 - 1514/ 
1515) 46 , the son of Amgon Sangpo, was in charge of organising this 
council, which indicates that the King by that time had delegated his 
power to his son. 

Historic sources describe that the council was held in Thupchen 
Lakhang in 1472. 47 Additionally the texts accompanying the murals 
in Thupchen have been composed by Serdo Panchen Shakya 
Choldan (1428-1507), who was in Lo in 1472-1474, probably 
reaching Lo Manthang in the year that the construction of Thupchen 
was completed 48 So, Thupchen was built about 25 years later then 
Jampa, as the first major accomplishment of Tashigon. 49 
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Thupchen Lakhang 


Today Thupchen Lakhang can be seen as a single storied building, 
consisting of a large temple hall with a vestibule in the front. The 
space was originally conceived as a square to which the space for 
the large platform with statues of deities was added in the West. Its 
monumentality is enhanced by the height of the ceiling, which is 
raised to accommodate a skylight decorated with 36 lion heads. 


Several changes occurred over time. The northern wall collapsed 
in the 17 th century, probably as the result of an earthquake in the 
region. The reconstruction of the temple after the collapse of the 
northern wall involved embedding an entire row of pillars in the 
new wall, resulting in the loss of the idea of the square hall. 50 


Interior of Thupchen Lakhang 


The vestibule is clearly added later as contemporary temples did 
not have a vestibule and the doors opened directly in to the main 
temple hall. Additionally the style of the statues of the guardians, 
the pillars and the murals in the vestibule is clearly later then 1472. 
Measurements of the present entrance door and the door opening 
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in between the vestibule and temple hall indicate that both are 
the exact same size, which indicates that the present exterior door 
probably served as the original entrance door, which opened directly 
into the main hall. This door was displaced after the construction of 
the vestibule so that it could keep her function as exterior door. 51 

There are also traces indicating that the roof above the platform in 
the West used to be higher. 52 There were at least one and probably 
even two stories on top of the present gompa, providing living 
quarters and kitchens to the monks. This way Thupchen must 
have had a mass similar or even larger then the one of Jampa. 
Any additional floors have now completely disappeared. Except 
for some remaining pieces of wall on the South and West sides of 
the roof, which clearly indicate that the temple used to be higher. 
Since the main hall is now below street level, which is very rare, 
it is likely that the masses of the extra stories have filled the streets 
surrounding the temple, thereby raising the street level. With regard 
to the differences between the level of the hall of Thupchen and 
the street level, Vitali refers to a contemporary tradition within the 
Tibetan region of building monasteries with a lowered floor level. 53 
Probably, the reality is a combination of both, and Thupchen was 
built at one or two steps below ground level, while the remaining 
difference is caused by the up-levelling of the streets. 

The location of the two groups of chhortens inside the wall 54 , 
close by Thupchen Lakhang, suggests that these were constructed 
shortly after the gompa , thereby defining a circumambulatory path 
around it. 55 They must for sure have been built before the houses, as 
otherwise it would have been unlikely to preserve sufficient open 
space for the alignment of the chhortens. This also suggests that 
the space around the monuments was initially conceived differently, 
much more monumental and less congested then today. 

2.3 FOREIGN INVASIONS 

2.3.1 Relations with Ladakh 

Tashigon was the last king ruling over a fully independent Lo. 
By the end of his rule most of Lo’s main monuments had been 
constructed, illustrating Lo’s dominant cultural identity and 
importance as a religious centre. From the 16 th century onwards, 


however, the political situation became increasingly unstable as 
the struggle with Jumla began. The flourishing or deterioration of 
culture often reflects the general state of the country and also in the 
case of Lo this political instability stopped any major monuments 
from being built. 56 

By the rule of King Dongrub Dorje (rule from 1580 to 1594), Lo’s 
position had stabilized. 57 This political stability resulted in the 
renovation of a number of major monuments, including Lo Gekar, 
which had deteriorated during the long periods of war. The king 
also ordered the construction of a new palace in Tsarang, next to the 
remains of the older palace (1385). 

Lo’s victory over Jumla in the late 16 th century was largely thanks 
to assistance provided from Ladakh. From that time onwards, the 
links between both Himalayan kingdoms became stronger. Dongrub 
Doije’s grandson, Sangdub Rabten (rule from 1616- 1655) was the 
first king of Lo to marry a Ladakhi princess and thereby initiated a 
series of matrimonial relations between both dynasties. 58 The queen 
proved to be a very well educated woman and supported political 
reforms as well as cultural revival. 

The 17* century, however, remained unstable, and this was reflected 
in the state of tangible heritage. For long periods cultural expressions 
were completely disregarded, while during times of relative stability, 
major restoration and revival campaigns were carried out, notably 
the restorations of Jampa and Thupchen Lakhang in Lo Manthang. 

2.3.2 Revival of the 18* century 

King Tsewang Samdhub (rule from 1710/11-1723) energetically 
promoted and preserved Lo Manthang’s cultural heritage. 59 He was 
also the first of Lo’s kings to focus his patronage on the east bank of 
the Kali Ghandaki. 

In Lo Manthang, the Choede extension was added to the core of the 
town around 1710 when Choede Lakhang was built. 60 Within the 
walled settlement there was no sufficient space for a new gompa and 
therefore the settlement was extended towards the north, as the new 
gompa needed to face east, having an equal position compared to 
the other gompas and an easy access to the main entrance gate. 61 The 
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most recently added part of the walled settlement is considered as 
the religious area of the town, home to the only ‘living’ monastery 
and the monastic school. 

The clearly religious function for this new part of the town was 
expressed through the red rendering of the wall. This distinction 
between the red and white rendered sections came during the second 
halve of the 18 th century at the time of the religious reforms under 
King Wangyal Dorje (1738-1795, rule from 1750) in order to make 
a clearer distinction between secular and religious sections. 62 The 
Choede monastery was extended during the 20 th and 21* 1 centuries. 
The most important element was the addition of a new gompa and 
the reconstruction of the old gompa in 1983-1984. At present, a 
lot of construction work is ongoing within the Choede compound, 
including the construction of monks’ quarters and classrooms. 

King Tashi Namgyal (rule from 1720 - 1727) together with his 
Ladakhi wife and his brother, the Abbot of Tsarang, sponsored 


the construction and renovation of numerous religious monuments 
throughout the area. The main one was the renovation and expansion 
of the Ghemi mani wall (originally built in 1512 by Tashigon), 
which then became the longest mani wall in Lo. 63 His successor 
Tenzin Wangyal (rule from 1727) built the Ghemi palace in 1734. 

2.4 MODERN TIMES 

2.4.1 Culture threatened 

In 1786 64 , Mustang agreed to join Prithivi Narayan Shah’s unified 
Nepal as a dependent principality, to protect the area from further 
attacks by Jumla. The Raja title remained, and for a long time, the 
incorporation of the remote area into Nepal meant political stability. 
By 1951, however, the Nepalese government restricted the relative 
independence of Lo. 65 The major festivals of Tiji and Yartung were 
banned, as were the king’s rights to free labour and the collections of 
fees and levies from his subjects. The democratic fervour that swept 
the country sought to bring an end to their feudal rule. 
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The introduction of the Panchayat rule to Nepal in 1961 brought 
more changes. The implementation of the Dependent Principalities 
Act of 1961 (Rajya Rajauta Aina 2017 BS) officially abolished the 
four remaining dependent principalities (Jumla, Dolpo, Mustang 
and Manang). Close contacts between the Mustang Raja and King 
Mahendra, however, ensured that many of the rights that had been 
taken away from the royal family of Mustang in the preceding 
decade were reinstated. The title of Raja itself remained untouched 
and the present king in reality still exercises control over land, 
labour, and the judicial system of his subjects. Also the cultural and 
religious festivals were revived. 66 

2.4.2 Expansion beyond the Wall 

The expansion of Lo Manthang beyond the wall is a recent 
phenomenon dating from the 1960s when an Army Post, a Police 
Post and a Government School were built. More than the physical 
event itself, this expansion signified the start of major changes in 
lifestyle and cultural understandings. Traditionally only the Garpa 
people lived outside the wall, down by the river. Because of the 


system of fraternal polyandry, there were rarely new houses built, 
because family properties were never divided. So, a certain density 
must have been attained relatively fast, which then remained 
relatively stable for centuries. This is also why there is only one 
wall, which did not need to be extended, as is the case for a lot 
of other walled settlements. An exception is Choede, which was 
added because of the growth of the monastic community related 
to the importance of Lo as a religious centre and as an important 
settlement in the region. 

However, since the late 20“’ century, due to social changes such 
as population growth (because of the vanishing of the polyandric 
system) and the increasing demands for new function spaces, the 
urban fabric within the wall was saturated and more and more 
houses were built immediately outside of the wall. The land outside 
of the wall, in between the wall and the surrounding mani wall also 
called the damdrang, was privatized by the Mustang Raja, allowing 
for buildings to be constructed. 67 
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Many people are still superstitious about living outside the wall and 
additionally, it is much more comfortable to live inside the wall as 
this offers good protection against the strong Kali Ghandaki winds, 
which means that most of the new buildings outside of the wall are 
buildings such as, schools, day care centres, guesthouses, camping 
sites, shops, and government offices. 

The privatisation of land immediately outside the wall has lead 
to the creation of a large number of openings through the wall 
(especially small doors). These are constructed to facilitate the 
access from the residences outside the wall to the inner town. 
Unfortunately, most have been constructed ad random, which has 
resulted in severe structural problems. The earliest data with regard 
to the state of the wall date back to the 1960s. Both oral information 
and pictures (Michel Peissel and Toni Hagen) recount the bad state 


of conservation of the wall. 68 It is also during that time that a second 
gate (referred to as the ‘Winter gate’) was opened in the southern 
part of the wall to facilitate circulation. 

A first series of repairs was carried out by the Department of 
Archaeology from 1987 to 1990. 69 Structural problems, however 
remained threathening the wall. A gate opened in the northern wall 
of the Choede extension (to allow the monks to use the damdrang as 
a toilet) lead to the collapse of a section of the wall in 1990. 70 Further 
damage occurded when a second part of the Choede wall collapsed 
in November 1999. Finally, in 2003 another major section of the 
wall nearby Surendra Bista’s house collapsed, resulting in a more 
proactive campaign to restore the wall. Today, these sections have 
been restored with the assistance from the American Himalayan 
Foundation, but structural problems remain an issue. 
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NOTES 


1 The information has been compiled with assistance from Ramesh Dhungel. 

2 Setter 2006: 33-46. 

3 The historic development of Lo Manthang shows important buildings to have been 
constructed by the first three kings: Amedpal; founding of the settlement, construction of 
the palace and most likely of a gompa - Amgon Sangpo; founding of Jampa Lakhang, 
during the first year of his rule - Tashigon; founding of Thupchen Lakhang. 

4 Von der Heide 2006:137-149. 

8 Bon is often described as a pre-Buddhist religion. Bon and Buddhism have long existed 
s de by side; although Bon was prevailent in Tibet before Buddhism was widely adopted. 
The early Bon tradition (called Black Bon) was very closely linked to earlier shamanislic 
traditions. However, in its current form, Bon appeared around the 11"' centruy (called 
White Bon). It represents an adaptation of Buddhist ideas within the older form of Bon. 
Bon places great emphasis on spirits and deities and less on philosophy. The main deity 
is called Tonpa Sherub. 

6 Dhungel 2002: 45-46. 

7 Historic evidence to prove the presence of Padmasambhava in Upper Mustang is 
presented in Dhungel 2002:45-46. 

8 This happened at the time when the Bon stronghold Zhang-Zhung was losing power 
in Lo. 

9 The foundation of Lo Gekar is prior to the one of the Samye monastery in Tibet (779), 
which is often considered the first monastery of Tibetan Buddhism. Legends related 
to the construction of the Samye monastery say that the construction was interupted 
by demons from Lo. This confirms the idea that Padmasambhava visited Lo in order 
to introduce Buddhism in the Bon area and that the Lo Gekar gompa, a symbol of his 
v ctory over the ancient Bon tradition, was constructed before the Samye monastery. 
Padhmasambhava is recognized as the founder of the Nyingmapa School or Old School 
of Tibetan Buddhism and Lo Gekar is one of the only Nyingmapa monasteries remaining 
in Upper Mustang (the other one being gompa Khang in Chussang). See also Dhungel 
2002: 47. 

1C These texts have been recovered in the 11"’ century by Lama Sangye. The texts were 
hidden in the capital of one of the pillars of the Lo Gekar monastery and under a rock in 
the vicinity of Lo Gekar. Von der Heide 2006:135 and Dhungel 2002: 50. 

11 Dhungel 2002: 52-54 

12 Dhungel 2002: 47-52. 

13 Von der Heide 2006:138-139. 

14 Dhungel 2002: 51. 

15 Dhungel 2002:52 and Von der Heide 2006:137. 

18 Harrison 2003: 59; Vitali 1998: 3-5. 

17 Ngorchen Kunga Sangpo is the founder of the Ngor Sect of the Sakya School of 
Tibetan Buddhism. Ngorchen visited Lo several times. His first visit in 1427 was linked 
to the religious vows of Amedpal. A second visit in 1436 can be linked to the renovation 
and inauguration of the Namgyal monastery, northeast of Lo Manthang by Amedpal. 
His third and final visit in 1447, was linked to the inauguration of Jampa Lakhang in Lo 
Manthang. The dates of these visits are based on Jackson’s research of the Tsarang 
Mollas (Jackson 1984: 42) and Harrison refers to the dates given by David Jackson, 


"Notes on the History of Se rib and nearby places in the Upper Kali Gandaki", Kailash, 
6, 3: 195-228 - Harrison 2003: 63. 

18 Dhungel 2002: 83-88; Tsarang Molla as per Jackson Delhi, 1984: 145-147. 

19 Dhungel 2002: 86. After having taken his religious vows, Amedpal sponsored the 
construction of Tsarang gompa, which remains Lo’s most important religious and 
educational centre. According to the Tsarang Molla the gompa at that time accommodated 
2000 monks and students (Tsarang Molla 9b as per Jackson 1984:147). 

20 Kitamura 2006: 14. 

2 ’ Dzorgpo (commander) becomes Chogyal (independent ruler); before Amedpal, all 
rulers had titles referring to military and administrative positions as commanders, from 
Amedpa onwards, the rulers are referred to as royal oilers. Dhungel 2002:84. 

22 Dhungel 2002: 77: Amedpal is born in 1387, becomes commander in 1425, king 
in 1440 and dies in 1447. On p. 83 Dhungel refers to the Jampa Lakhang Karchag 
(1663): this document (official account of Jampa Lakhang) refers to birth and death of 
AmdepaI, as well as to his declaration of Lo’s independence and the start and end of 
the construction of the palace of Lo Manthang. The Karchag indicates that Amedpal 
was fifty-tree years old and had fifteen years' of experience in local rule when he finally 
challenged the Zhangpa power of Gung-thang and declared the full independence of Lo/ 
Mustang. Immediately after that, he constructed a new palace know as bKra-shis dge- 
‘phel [Tashi Gephel] in sMon-thang (renamed as Lo Manthang) and transferred the old 
headquarters of Lo/Mustang from Tsarang, declaring Monthang to be the official capital 
( rGyal-sa ) of the Kingdom of Lo/Mustang. Dhungel here also refers to Vitali 1997 which 
mentions two important palaces and forts near Lo Manthang (Donkya and Jy bakhar), 
which functioned as administrative centres prior to the establishment of Lo Manthang 
- both were associated with Bon tradition. 

23 Dhungel 2002: 87. 

24 Vitali 1996: 488. 

25 Harrison refers to the first emperor of the Mongol Yuan Dynasty in present-day China, 
who founded a new capital to legitimise his power, by taking on the old spiritual principles 
of town planning of Zhou Li. Harrison 2003: 65-66. 

28 Jampa Lakhang Karchag (f.7a): "223 [years elapsed in 1663] from the foundation of 
the great castle of ‘Monthang, translated by Roberto Vitali in Vitali 1998: 3. Additional 
information on the construction of the palace in Dhungel 2002: 83 and Harrison 2003: 
60. 

27 Harrison refers to a picture by Tucci, 1956, which shows this art of the palace in a 
ruined state. Harrison 2003: 58. 

28 1 have found no evidence about the time when Dolma Lakhang was abandoned. It 
may have been immediately after Jampa Lakhang was built (1448), but it may also have 
been only after the construction of Thupchen Lakhang (1472) or even Choede Lakhang 
(1710). In the case of Jampa and Thupchen it is clear that both were slowly abandoned 
after the construction of Choede. 

29 Very little research has been done on the history of the wall. Additional information 
on the wall and the position of the gate could be provided either through archaeological 
research or by studying comparable settlements such as Sakya and Dzongka in Tibet. 
The monastic settlement of Sakya is surrounded by a wall which Is remarkably similar 
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to the wall of Lo Manthang. This monastery was built in 1268 and consists out of a large 
temple block and annex buildings surrounded by a massive wall with square comer 
towers or dzong and one central tower on each side. It was the symbol of the power 
of the Sakya rulers, who unified secular and political power, and had close links with 
Lo. Sakya is also a good example of the use of the mandala plan for planning. Similar 
options are offered by comparing with Dzongka, the former capital of Gungthang. This 
settlement, whose architectural and urban history has not been studied until today, 
also shows remains of a boundary wall similar to the one found in Lo Manthang. For a 
detailed study of the current status of the wall: see Kitamura 2006. 

30 Vital i 1996: 483-490, 514-515, 520-523, 532-537; Vi tali 1997. 

31 Dhungel 2002:99-101. 

32 Weise 1998: 6 Both Jampa and Thupchen Lakhang open up to the East as does the 
palace. This is contrary to contemporary temples in central Tibet, which open to the 
South, but is the most common orientation for religious buildings in the other parts of the 
Tibetan region Including Upper Mustang and Ladakh 

33 Weise 1998: 6; Discussions with John Harrison in reference to a photograph by 
Herbert Tlchy of the 1950s, showing a second mined bastion on the East wall, which 
has now disappeared. 

34 Vttall 1998: 3,16-18; Dhungel 2002: 83; Harrison 2003: 61. 

35 According to biography of Ngorchen Ngor chen gyi mam thar p. 542 as per Vitali 
1998: 3. 

33 Jampa Lakhang Karchag (f.7a): ‘216 [years elapsed in 1663] from the foundation of 
dpal Byams chen gtsug lag khancf - translated by Roberto Vitali in Vitali 1998: 3. 

37 Amgon Sangpo ruled Lo before the death of Amedpal. From 1440 onwards Amedpal 
slowly started preparing for the devolution of his power to his sons. Sources already 
describe Amgon Sangpo as senior authority in 1446. Vitali 1996:485; Dhungel 2002: 88. 
Refer also to the discussion on the founder of Lo Manthang. 

33 Tsarang Molla 12a as per Jackson 1984:149. 

38 Harrison 2003: 63. 

40 Ngorchen was involved in the decoration of Gyantse Kumbum between 1427 and 
1436 (Harrison 2003: 63). Further information on involvement of Newari artists: Vitali 
1998: 18 and Dhungel 2002: 89. 

41 Vitali 1997. 

42 Harrison 2003: 61. The later addition Is also clear in the difference between the 
original rammed earth structure and the paradise chapel which is constructed out of 
mud bricks. 

43 Vitali 1998: 18-22 argues that the 1663 campaign included the placement of the 
Maltreya statue and linked structural changes to the temple to accomodate the 2-storey 
statue. His arguement is mainly based on the fact that the temple initially was sometimes 
referred to as Sergyi Lakhang and that only after 1663 the name Jampa Lakhang seems 
to be more widely used, which would indicate an increased importance of Jampa 
(Maitreya) through the placement of the giant statue. However, the present statue is 
clearly the one refered to in IS" 1 century texts (Jampa Lakhang Karchag) and inscriptions 
(with the murals) mentioning that Ngorchen inaugurates "the temple and statue" (1447) 
and that Newar artists were involved in the work. Stylistically the statue can be 
considered as the work of Newar sculptors. These links with the Kathmandu Valley were 
the most important during the time of Ngorchen (refer note 33), while during the 17"’ 
century the control of Jumla was too present to allow good contacts with Kathmandu 


Valley. Additonally, the Jampa Lakhang Karchag, which dates from the 17* century only 
mentions the statue at the time of inauguration and does not mention anything in specific 
when discussing the 1663 renovation. It could be assumed that in case the giant statue 
was placed in the temple in 1663, a contemporary source would mention this. 

44 Dhungel 2002: 97 

45 Dhungel 2002: 92. 

48 Dhungel 2002: 93. According to the Tsarang Molla (f.lOa) the reign of Trashigon was 
the most important for religion and culture in Lo' history. Under his reign, Lo became 
a meeting point for Buddhist scholars, both national and international (India-Kashmir 
and Magadha, Sri Lanka-Simhala, Nepal-Kathmandu and Tibet).Dhungel 2002: 96 in 
reference to Tsarang Molla (lOa-b) and Tsarang Bem-chag (4a-5b). 

47 Dhungel 2002: 91-93 in reference to Tsarang Molla (T.IOa-lla) and Jackson 1984: 
154. 

48 This council is mentioned in the autobiography of Lobo Kanchen Sonam Lungrub 
(1456-1532) (f.8b) - Vitali 1998: 4. 

48 According to Tsarang Molla f.lOb, the construction of Thupchen Lakhang was 
sponsored by Trashigon. Dhungel 2003: 92; Text are also found in Serdog Panchen 
Shakya Choldan’s work the gSung ‘bum, Vol 17, p. 277-282 - Vitali 1998:4; Vitali 1998: 
3,11-16; Dhungel 2002: 93. 

30 I follow here the dates provided in John Sanday Associates 2005. According to 
Prakash Darnal in Sharma, Maskey, Damal and Gauchan 2001 the main repair works 
were done in 1815. 

111 Vitali 1999: 17-19. 

32 On site verification confirmed by Harrison 2003: 63 and JSA2005 

53 Vitalii 1999: 13-14. 

54 Inside the wall there are two groups of chhortens, one group of eight south of 
Thupchen, one group of four west of Thupchen. The group of eight forms a canonical 
group, following the logic patterns (The canonic group of eight chhortens comprises of 
the following types: Enlightenment; Heaped Lotus, Auspicious Doors, Great Miracle, 
Descent from Heaven, Reconciliation, Victory, Nirvana - Dorjee 1996). The four large 
chhortens are more problematic as they do not form a logical sequence. Were there 
originally eight? Were there eight planned and only four constructed? Alterations might 
have been made during reconstruction in the second halve of the 20* century, as Tucci 
(1952) shows a picture of the chhortens in a ruined state. Additionally, a group of eight 
would have linked Tupchen with Jampa Lakhang by filling up the space west of both 
gompas. 

38 Harrison 2003: 63 

68 The only exception is the wall of Lo Manthang was most likely reconstructed as a 
defensive wall during the 16* century as protection against the Jumlese attacks. Setter 
2006: 37. 

37 Dhungel 2002: 103-104. 

“Dhungel 2002: 104. 

“Dhungel 2002: 109 

30 Vitali 1998: 6 and Harrison 2003: 64. 

31 Weise 1998. 

32 Dhungel 2002: 126-127. After the integration of Mustang into Nepal, King Wangyal 
Dorje undertook a series of reforms some of which were related to culture and religion. 
He for example requested a number of important lamas to return to Mustang in order to 
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revive the religious communities and traditions. He also decided that Mustang's people 
had to provide food and other necessities to the religious communities so that the monks 
no longer had to engage in wordly activities and could concentrate on their religious 
practice, provid ng education and spiritual guidance to the people. He also offered land 
grants to the monasteries. 

83 This is the mani which according to the legend represents the intestines of the 
demoness which was killed by Padmasambhava. 

84 Although the tax records show that Lo/Mustang was not incorporated in to Nepal 
(Gorkha) until 1788 (Dhungel 2002: 116). 

85 This can be seen in line with a larger campaign of the Shah kings of Nepal, who had 
Just regained power from the Rana prime ministers, to create a "NepaU” Identity, resulting 
in the restriction of local cultural expressions. 

88 Dhungel 2002:138. 

87 Refer Kitamura 2006:42 in reference to an interview with the crownprince stating that 
the idea behind donating the land of the damdrang was not in order for houses to be 
built there. 

88 Kitamura 2006: 41-42. 

88 Kitamura 2006:41-42. 

70 Kitamura 2006: 42. 
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3.1 LIVING TRADITIONS 

This section outlines some of the major aspects of culture and 
society in Upper Mustang, and in addition examines how aspects 
of intangible cultural heritage are contained within them. Special 
attention has been paid to skills, knowledge and its transmission, 
rituals, beliefs, and methods of social organization that contribute 
to the unique identity of this region. Upper Mustang’s culture can 
be understood largely as a coping mechanism for survival in such 
a harsh environment. Therefore, living and intangible traditions 
and beliefs have to also be understood as important cultural 
developments linking people and their environment, and containing 
within them possible answers for sustainable development. 

3.1.1 Living with the land 

Inquiry into the intangible culture practiced and passed on by the 
indigenous peoples of Upper Mustang must have a firm grounding 
in information about their livelihoods. The climate and environment 
particular to Upper Mustang, and the means by which people have 
survived there for thousands of years are the framework through 
which their cultural and social realities have taken shape. The 
rhythm of the seasons has determined diet, migration patterns, 
trading opportunities, work patterns, religious festivals, and other 
aspects of community life. Traditional Mustangi livelihood focuses 
on agriculture, animal husbandry, and trade. 

Communal Labour and Agriculture 

The existence of a settlement in Upper Mustang is possible only 
through the support of fields and irrigation channels, which must 
be established, maintained, and enhanced by communal activities. 
The agricultural calendar and the labour demands it places upon the 
residents of Upper Mustang are far reaching. Communal activities 
weave together the subsistence requirements of individuals with 
the fabric of social life. The following section will examine certain 
aspects of ‘community life’ in which the lay residents of Upper 
Mustang traditionally participate. 

The participation of inhabitants of Upper Mustang in communal 
labour projects is a necessity of life in Mustang’s harsh climate, 
and they are a set of activities that have contributed to the Mustangi 
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notion of what a village is. One may also suggest that this notion is an 
important aspect of how people locate their identities as individuals 
within the wider geographical context of Upper Mustang, the 
district, and the country. Communal work projects include repairing 
irrigation channels and the construction and maintenance of 
temples, monasteries, and chhortens. If this work is not done due 
to out migration from villages or because the environment makes 
it no longer possible (for example if the irrigation channels have 
collapsed beyond repair) then the village will have to be abandoned 
as many have been in Lo. The coordination and organization of 
community labour as well as the skills required to accomplish 
this work are part of the intangible heritage of Upper Mustang and 
without it, villages could not survive. 

Agriculture is the most immediately identifiable means of livelihood 
in Upper Mustang as most of the inhabitants are self supporting 
farmers. Each village is defined not simply by a cluster of houses, 
but also by the carefully tended fields and the irrigation channels 
that wind through them. The size of a village often depended on 
the availability of water, and thus the amount of fields that could be 
irrigated. 



Harvest time 
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Every year each village appoints a person responsible for the 
irrigation. It is that person’s task to operate the flow of water by 
blocking and opening the irrigation canals. Due to the high altitude 
of Upper Mustang, the brief growing season, shortage of fertile soil, 
and increasing desertification, only a few select crops can be grown. 
The growing period is very long and therefore the region is only 
able to produce one crop per year. This is usually wheat, peas, and 
some greens, although they commonly grow buckwheat and barley 
as well. 1 It is only recently that apricots and apple groves, potatoes, 
and green vegetables have been planted in Upper Mustang, but in 
small quantities. 

In the Lo Tso Dhun area crops are planted in April and harvested 
in September after which agricultural activity comes to a close 
until the spring thaw in March. However, the lowest part of Upper 
Mustang (Tangbe, Chussang, Tsele) harvests crops in both June and 
September. The sowing starts on an auspicious date determined by 
the village astrologer, and before starting to work the soil, extensive 
ceremonies are held to please the Ihu, or spirits of the earth. The 
harvest is an equally festive occasion, and the whole family, 
including children and the elderly, assist. Typically family members 
living elsewhere in Nepal will return to their natal or marital villages 
to help out. Although most individuals harvest their own fields, extra 
labour may be paid for and obtained by appealing to neighbours. In 
Lo Manthang residents bring in the harvest from the King’s fields 
before they may harvest their own. The whole process of ploughing, 
sewing, harvesting, threshing and winnowing is done by human 
labour augmented when possible by horses and dzo (yak-sired cow). 
The production of Seabuckthom juice, previously done by families 
for household consumption, is now starting to be commercially 
produced, which has required organized planting and harvesting 
programs. Due to the environmental conditions in Upper Mustang, 
there tends to be a shortage of most items important to subsistence 
particularly those related to their energy needs. 2 Little is wasted 
since animal dung is burned for fuel, and human excrement is used 
as a fertilizer. The traditional Mustangi society recycled everything; 
there was literally no household waste. 



Nomads and their yak cattle 


Animal Husbandry 

Considering the difficulties of growing crops, animals have 
become an essential part of maintaining livelihoods in Upper 
Mustang, and animal products alone constitute a large portion of 
the traditional diet. Yak, dzo , sheep, and mountain goats are used 
for food, transportation, leather, wool, fuel, and as trade currency. 
Fodder requirements in an environment such as the one in Upper 
Mustang are met only with difficulty. Weeds and chaff are used, 
occasionally chaff from Lower Mustang is brought up on a yak and 
sold, and animals are put out to pasture. As grazing areas succumb 
to desertification from both domestic and wild grazing, and there 
is a shortage of water, so the animals must be moved on to new 
pastures. The high altitude pastures grow wild flowers in summer 
and are ideal grazing land for the cattle. Additionally these pastures 
play a major role in supporting various wildlife species some unique 
to Upper Mustang. Traditionally, the cattle were brought all the way 
up to the Tibetan grasslands, but today a fence closes off the border, 
and therefore heavily reduces the availability of pastures. 
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Interior of Nomad’s tent 

Horses 

The role of the horse in Upper Mustang deserves a special mention. 

The rugged terrain and altitude has until recently made motorized 
travel impossible and for thousands of years Mustangis have been 
horsemen par excellence. Many different types of horses are bred in 
Upper Mustang. In general horses participate alongside man in all 
spheres of livelihood: from assisting with ploughing and threshing; 
serving as a means of transportation; providing fuel from manure; 
and traditionally giving warmth when stabled in the ground floor of 
houses. Horses are an important social symbol for their owners: they 
are decorated and made more comfortable to ride upon with ribbons, 

Tibetan carpets, hand-made saddles (now largely made in China), 
saddle bags, and bells. During the annual Yartung festival, men are 
able to demonstrate their masculinity, marriageability, and skill by 
their prowess, picking silk scarves ( khata ) off the ground while 
riding at high speeds. When not in use, horses are usually allowed to 
wander and graze, relieving their owner of immediate upkeep. 


Nomads 

Nomads or Drokgpa are still relatively numerous in Lo and have 
managed to maintain their traditional lifestyles. The nomads herd 
large numbers of yak and sheep and sell these animal products to the 
village residents. They live in large tents, made from yak wool. The 
thick wool is waterproof and its dark colour attracts the heat from 
the daylight sun, making the interior pleasantly warm. The interior 
of the tents is very basic and is organized around a clay stove. Home 
made carpets and yak wool blankets serve as furniture. The nomads 
provide meat, yak butter, milk and butter milk to the villagers, as 
well as woven products. Both the men and women weave. The 
men traditionally take care of the rougher products such as the 
tents, blankets and sacks. They also used to make felt, although this 
practice is slowly disappearing due to an increase in the number of 
imported products. The women on the other hand produce the finer 
items such as fabric for clothes, and carpets. 


Nomads serving yak milk for guests 
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Horses at a restplace on raod to Lo Manthang 


Trade and Migration 

Another category of traditional essential livelihood is trade. 
Although the participation of Mustangi’s in trade and migration 
is not always apparent to first time visitors to Mustang. Mustangis 
have been trading along the salt routes running from Tibet to India 
for hundreds of years. Trade of goods from the south continues, 
although most of these goods are consumed in Lower Mustang. In 
the run up to the Hindu Dasain festival celebrated in other areas 
of Nepal, goat and sheep are brought south and sold to traders. 
Since the closure of the Tibetan border in the 1950s, Mustang has 
suffered a blow to their trade economy. Today the region may once 
again become one of the main access routes into Tibet. 3 Chinese 
goods such as wool, salt, animal products and manufactured goods 
are again moving south through Mustang, while a Limited amount 
of specific Nepalese products such as raw pashmina are traded 
northward. These Chinese goods may not even have final buyers, 
however the trucks are unloaded and the goods tend to remain in Lo 
even if there is no demand. The Koralla-Jomsom road, initiated in 
1999 (but still incomplete), has allowed for this increased one-way 


trade in non-traditional products. Locals, however, benefit very little 
from this and livelihood opportunities in Upper Mustang remain one 
of the main concerns. 

Migration for seasonal and long-term labour is an important facet of 
livelihood in Upper Mustang. During the winter, when temperatures 
are very low and the growing season has come to an end, many 
residents of both Lower and Upper Mustang descend southwards 
to either Pokhara or Kathmandu, where most engage in business 
ventures of various types. Other groups of Mustangis travel to the 
northern Indian states such as Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, and Assam, to 
trade Chinese goods in what are commonly referred to as ‘Tibetan 
Markets’. The history of such trading practices and other activities 
that Mustangis engage in whilst in India and Nepal is under-studied. 
Another form of significant migration includes migration to western 
countries and Japan, sometimes for extended periods, which is in 
contrast to migrants from other areas of Nepal who predominantly 
go to the Gulf or other Asian countries. Relatively significant 
populations of Mustangis are living in these foreign countries, and in 
Nepal’s cities and their experiences, desires, and financial capital are 
being brought to bear on the lives of the people remaining in Upper 
Mustang. Generally Mustangis do not go to South Asian countries 
as migrant laborers, though it is common for wealthy families to 
send their children to India or central Nepal to be educated. 

Food 

The traditional diet of Upper Mustang includes tsampa (roasted 
barley flour), butter tea, a little dried meat, and some cheese. 
Other traditional Tibetan dishes including thukpa, momo, and diero 
(buckwheat paste) are also consumed. The Mustangi traders and 
pastoralists kept traditional food items ( tsampa , dried meat and 
cheese) in pockets in their belts to be mixed with butter tea, which 
makes a substantial meal whilst on the road. Most kitchens include 
long quiver-like butter tea mixers, called dhongmo, formerly 
made of wood and bronze, now often in plastic, and buckets full 
of fermenting barley beer ( chang ). The consumption of tsampa 
has long been used to identify people who are part of the Tibetan 
cultural world, and it was used by groups such as the Mustangis 
to distinguish themselves from the ‘rice eaters’ of Nepal. Today, 
however, dal bhaat and rice is growing in popularity. Rice must be 
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brought from Beni District or China, hence it is very expensive and 
its consumption is a symbol of status and wealth. The traditional diet 
could be considered as non-balanced in western terms, as almost 
no fruit or green vegetables are consumed and huge amounts of 
butter and salt are added. However, cholesterol and heart disease are 
relatively rare complaints, which suggests that the diet is adapted to 
the environment in which the Lobas live. 

3.1.2 Traditional Governance 

Even though the Nepali government is the only official and legal 
government, the governance of Upper Mustang is not implemented 
solely through the Nepalese government structures but also through 
traditional structures. The major institutions that have functioned 
to govern Mustang from ancient times include the Mustang Raja 
(king), the mukhiya or village heads, and the monasteries through 
the head lama or khempa. These institutions exercise politico- 
juridical influence that takes precedence over that of the Village 
Development Committee (VDC) and the courts of law located in 
Jomsom. Most conflicts are arbitrated by the village headman, 4 
who normally charges fines for petty offences. In instances where a 
‘case’ cannot be concluded by the headman the Mustang Raja will 
arbitrate, relying on fines and chhepa, a form of social sanction. 
Laws, penal codes, and land rights are codified and recorded in 
documents held in Lo Manthang. 

The ruling class of Lo Manthang has retained some of the authority 
and control, particularly over Lo Manthang, Tsarang, and Ghemi, 
(Lo Tso Dhun); an authority which they enjoyed before Mustang 
came under the control of Prithivi Narayan Shah in the late 18 th 
century. “ Before serfdom was abolished by a decree of the Nepal 
Congress in 1956, the raja of Lo owned most of the land and the 
people, too, and could have any peasant removed at will. Even today, 
some villages are expected to supply labor for the raja s fields”? The 
King is considered an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Manjushri, 6 
and his health and ritual purity is seen to have real implications for 
the welfare of Upper Mustang, so these are renewed and protected 
through various rituals. 

There is concern over the fate of kingship in Lo at the present time. 
The current King has no direct heir and has nominated his nephew 
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Jigme Singhe Palwar Bista, as his successor. The Kathmandu- 
based Crown Prince, Gyalchung, has decided to move back to 
Lo Manthang and to take on the role of Raja as soon as this is 
required. However, some seem to be skeptical that a businessman 
such as the crown prince will be willing to return to Lo and take 
up kingship. In addition, the Mustang Raja must be appointed by 
the Nepalese government and at this current time, when discussions 
about completely abolishing the Nepalese monarchy are ongoing, 
the government’s desire to perpetuate an institution of arguably 
feudal kingship cannot be counted upon. 7 Nevertheless, for many 
local people the Raja is still their leader and his existence surely 
contributes to the creation of a specific Mustangi identity and sense 
of uniqueness. The current Raja is also seen by many to be a pillar 
of cultural continuity in Lo. Maybe even more than being a political 
leader, his role has to be seen from a cultural angle, as being an 
important part of the unique culture and identity of the area. 8 


3.1.3 Rites of Passage 

Being a Buddhist society, the Mustangi concept of life and death is 
cyclic. Life and death as such are not absolute, but are merely stages 
in a continuous circle of being. In all stages of life this religious 
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concept plays a major role and both lamas, and astrologers are 
involved in determining the different aspects of the rites of passage. 

Birth 

The birth of a child is the first of these major events in life. After 
giving birth, the parents and the baby stay at home for the first few 
days, as going out and working the land is believed to disturb the 
spirits, Ihu, and to bring bad luck to the child. A few days after 
a birth a lama visits the home to offer prayers to the gods and 
household deities. The naming of the child is also a matter for the 
lama, who is also trained in astrology, and who will read the child’s 
astrological chart and tell the parents what to expect in their child’s 
future; essentially how best to care for the child. Children are adored 
in Mustangi society and are taken care of by all the members of the 
household. Today, day-care centers have been created in order to 
allow parents to work on the land without having to supervise small 
children as well. 

Marriage 

Traditionally, marriages between people in Upper Mustang were 
arranged for young people of the same class, but different clans by 
their parents. However, increasingly the trend is moving towards 
young people selecting their own partners, sometimes across class 
boundaries. In cases where marriages are made between different 
classes, class (and class occupation) is passed patrilineally through 
the father’s ‘bone’, which is inherited by the offspring. The wife 
is treated as belonging to her husband’s class. When the decision 
to marry has been arrived at, an astrologer will be consulted for an 
auspicious day to hold the event. Generally, weddings take place in 
winter, when there is plenty of time to celebrate. On the day of the 
wedding, the lama performs a ritual and the husband-to-be goes to 
the wife’s home to exchange offerings of chang (beer), tea, khatas 
(silk scarves) and butter. The bride leaves her parental house covered 
in khatas and wearing the family headdress {perak ) and jewelry. 9 A 
caravan of villagers then follows the bride to her new home, where 
a lama is awaiting them, and it is here that he performs a ritual to 
make sure that the bride does not bring bad luck to the home. 

As in the rest of the Tibetan world, polyandrous marriages, where 
more than one man (usually brothers) marries one woman used to be 


very common in Upper Mustang. Although now forbidden by law, 
such arrangements are still made, but on a much smaller scale. The 
main reason cited for this decrease is a change in the preferences 
of young people, and the out-migration of young couples, which 
avoids the problem of land-inheritance distribution among brothers. 
The polyandric system developed out of the need to keep the scarce 
arable land within one family, and to avoid property from being 
divided. It is linked to the system of land tenure whereby land could 
neither be bought nor sold, and whereby traditionally, the eldest son 
inherited everything and took his father’s role of family head as 
soon as he was married. 10 

This system of inheritance has created a society in which the young 
have played a major role, although the elderly have always enjoyed a 
lot of respect. As for women, their wealth and inheritance lies in the 
jewels, and in particular the headdress or perak which they are given 
at the day of their wedding. A women’s position in society is much 
more esteemed and influential than in many other societies in the 
world. The polyandric system in which the wife runs a household of 
several men, has added to this status. Unlike other Himalayan areas 
including Lower Mustang, the Lobas do not practice bride capture. 

Divorce has always been possible, but is culturally frowned upon 
because marriage is considered as a duty related to family and land. 
Divorce is therefore reported to be rare, but precise data on this 
matter are not available. The leaving spouse must pay a penalty 
(porcha) to the other. The amount of the penalty is negotiated 
between the two parties and their families, or in difficult cases by 
the village headman or King, and is dependent upon the reasons for 
divorce. 

Death 

Death rites are similarly determined by astrological readings. After a 
person dies his or her family members, (without touching the body) 
visit the astrologer for instructions on how to dispose of the body. 
According to the astrological reading, the body has to be touched 
with certain animal bones, by certain people, and turned in a specific 
direction. The body remains in the home for five or six days, during 
which it is washed, herbs are applied, and it is wrapped in cloth. 
Lamas perform rituals to wash away the sins of the dead person, and 
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guide him or her through the realms of the netherworld. There are 
four types of burials, referring to the four elements: fire (cremation), 
earth (ground burial), sky (sky burial) or water (river burial). The 
specific type of burial is to be determined by the astrological 
readings. 

Sky burials in which the body is dismembered and left for the 
vultures are the most common. Since firewood and the earth is 
often too hard to allow for burials, the majority of people are given 
‘sky burials’ after a ritual in which the gods are appeased ( sekem ). 
Family friends are given the task of preparing and dismembering 
the body, as the family is not supposed to view this process. The 
friends incur no ‘sin’, nor do they come from a specific caste. Some 
impurity (drip) however is attached to the act, and a lama performs a 
ritual of sprinkling holy water on them after the funeral has finished 
appeasing their status of impurity. Cremations are generally done 
for wealthy families (also linked to the scarcity and thus high price 
of firewood). When an astrologer decides upon a cremation or river 
burial, it is often accomplished by putting a small body part in water 
or in fire, rather than the whole body, and leaving the rest for the 
birds of prey. 

3.1.4 Healing and Beliefs 

Traditional Healing Practices 

One translation of Mustang (Smon thang) is ‘ Fertile Plane of 
Medicinal Herbs'. Although this may no longer be literally accurate, 
Upper Mustang is home to a wide variety of medicinal plants and 
has a strong tradition of medical practitioners, called amchis, trained 
in Tibetan medicine. The amchis are doctors who may be laymen or 
monks, and who draw upon herbal, mineral, astrological, and ritual 
knowledge to cure physical and psychological ailments. According 
to one source, amchi medicine came from the ‘Bhun Zhi ’ tradition 
of the ancient kingdom Zhang Zhung, and was mixed with Chinese 
traditional medicinal knowledge. The current form of traditional 
medicine practiced in Upper Mustang is well established within 
Tibetan lineages and traditions. The local amchis have also started 
farming a number of local medicinal plants, which were becoming 
extinct. These are now used for the production of herbal medicines, 
tea and incense. 
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At present, Upper Mustang is leading Nepal in the practice of 
traditional Tibetan Medicine, as well as the transmission of 
knowledge about it. The Lo-Kunphen Mensikhang and School in 
Lo Manthang is one of a few amchi schools producing traditional 
herbal medicines in the country. The school, which teaches boys and 
girls, monks and lay people, is the only amchi school in the country 
offering a Technical School Leaving Certificate (TSLC); equivalent 
to the traditional kanjenpa medicinal degree (and subsequent 
Durappa certificate level). Lamas and monks who are ordained as 
teachers also perform various rituals, mantra (prayer) recitations, 
and astrological calculations to heal the sick and ease life changes 
such as births, marriages, and deaths. Today, the farming and export 
of medicinal herbs is considered as one of the main potentials for 
income generation in the region. 
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Astrology 

Astrology is also practiced and taught in Upper Mustang. Two types 
of astrology are referred to: ‘white’ and ‘black’ astrology. ‘White’ 
astrology focuses on the calculations of charts and calendars, while 
‘black’ astrology is the science of determining auspicious and 
inauspicious days based on the solar and lunar calendar. 

Ghosts, Demons, and Zombies 

People in Upper Mustang have a great deal of respect for the 
information communicated to them through omens and dreams. The 
belief in supernatural entities that are not gods is widespread, and 
even individuals who deny belief in these entities are still able to 
relay stories about them. The most common preventative measure 


against supernatural creatures is the instillation of prayer flags, 
khata, or mani walls and the burning of juniper to purify an area. It 
is also likely that certain protective phrases may be spoken by locals 
to ward off evil influences as well. 

Ghosts are known to inhabit specific locales and Mustangis will 
avoid these places after dark. Many inhabitants of Upper Mustang 
report that they have seen or found signs (hair, sleeping areas, 
tracks) of mehti, commonly referred to in the West as the ‘Yeti’ 
or ‘Abominable Snowman’. Perhaps the most common perceived 
supernatural threat faced by Mustangis is demons, or evil spirits that 
are related to territorial gods. They are believed to bring misfortune, 
illness, and death to those they afflict, and protection against them 
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Women selecting wool for spinning 


is only achieved through numerous rituals, festivals, amulets, and 
fetishes. Secret knowledge of how to prepare such ‘demon-catchers’ 
is passed down among lay people, however lamas alone are trained 
in how to exorcise demons. 

3.1.5 Clothing and Adornment 

Clothing 

Traditional clothing for men in Mustang has included wool boots 
with yak hair twine soles, chuba (a kind of rugged kimono) bound 
with belts, and ornate hip daggers. Mustangi women’s dresses are of 
a similar ‘wrap-around’ style, and always include brightly coloured 
striped aprons tied around the back ( katty ) and the front ( pangde ) of 
their waists, belted on. 

Traditionally clothing was produced locally, from the wool provided 
by the cattle (sheep, goats and yaks). Spinning is a constant activity 
throughout the region, and both men and women can be seen 
spinning wool with little wooden spinning wheels, which they 
carry along during their daily tasks. Men generally spin the rough 
materials such as goat and yak wool, while women take care of 



Woman spinning wool 

the good quality sheep wool which is used for weaving fabric for 
clothing. This weaving of fabric for chubas, aprons, belts, and tents, 
is still practiced by women today, although sheep wool, yak hair and 
natural dies have often been replaced by synthetic materials. The use 
of yak wool is today mainly popular on the eastern bank of the Kali 
Ghandaki, where there are fewer tourists and less influences from 
the ‘outside’. These are villages where for example salt-bags in yak 
wool are still being produced. Carpet making, a related activity, is 
also performed by Mustangi women. 

Jewelry 

Mustangi jewelry is worn by both women and men, particularly 
on festive occasions when ornate coral, turquoise, silver, and gold 
necklaces, earrings, and headdresses or perak are displayed. On less 
spectacular days both sexes wear rings and earrings, and women may 
also wear pieces of coral or turquoise on a simple necklace. Amulets 
which are believed to have fallen from the sky or been created by 
lightening are also worn as ornamental jewelry. The precious stones 
(mostly coral and turquoise) have traditionally been imported, which 
add to their value. Most of the women possess a large collection of 
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jewels, including elaborate headdresses set with turquoise (although 
these are less elaborate than in some other parts of the Tibetan 
world). Jewelry is given from mother to (eldest) daughter, generally 
on the day of her wedding. Since all properties are inherited by the 
eldest son, this jewelry is the only wealth a women possesses. For 
younger daughters, new jewelry is purchased. 

Hairdress 

The Lobas, both men and women, traditionally grew their hair long. 
Both would often wear their hair in tresses. Older men can still be 
seen wearing their hair in the traditional style, including the red 
ribbons or pieces of wool which are woven through the tresses. 

3.1.6 Festivals and Music 

The cycle of seasons and associated labour activities is 
acknowledged and punctuated by the celebration of festivals. These 
festivals bring together all members of the community and draw 
upon the environmental and social conditions of the given time 
of year. The major festivals are outlined with reference to their 
intangible aspects below. 

Tiji 

The Tiji festival, also known as Tenpa Chirim, is one of the most 
spectacular to take place in Lo Manthang. It is held towards the end 
of May, in the third month of the Tibetan calendar. For three days 
the monks of the Choede Monastery enact the story of Doije Shunu, 
a Mustangi hero who defeated his demon father to save his people 
from drought, their animals from infertility, and the land from other 
disasters. Over time, the significance of Tiji has been interpreted 
as a rite that brings peace to the entire world. The festival ends 
in a dramatic finale in which all the attendees bring the effigy of 
the demon to the edge of the settlement where it is subsequently 
destroyed. Practitioners require expert knowledge of the rituals, 
dances, prayers, creation of forma (sculptures made from butter and 
tsampa), as well as for the specific costumes and masks; currently 
made by the head lama ( khempa ) of Choede. A senior monk is 
chosen to play the hero, and in the three months prior to the festival 
he remains in seclusion, whereby he prepares his body and mind in 
order to be able to embody Doije Shunu and eradicate evil influences 
from Lo. The King and Queen of Lo Manthang have a special part 


to play as they are linked to the ritual purity of the land. The festival 
is traditionally sponsored by the villages of Upper Mustang and a 
representative in charge of organizing and conveying the requisite 
donations of firewood and wheat to the capital is appointed from 
each. The festival is also the year’s main occassion for people from 
all villages of Lo to come together in the old capital. 

Yartung 

The Yartung festival is held in August, before the harvest is brought 
in, and when there is more free time. Many people refer to it as 
the ‘horse racing festival’ because of the incredible displays of 
horsemanship that make up the festival’s main attraction. In Lo 
Manthang, the King presides over the first day of the Yartung. He 
leads a procession of men, representing each household from the 
town, north-west to a designated place, and it is here that tents are 
pitched and the horses are made ready for the competitions and 
merriment to follow. 

The racing of horses happens bareback or saddled. Two mounted 
men ride towards each other at high speed and lean over to pick 
up a silk scarf ( khata ) off the ground at the mid-point of their ride. 
Another competition involves throwing stones (whilst mounted) at 
targets. These targets represent the demons and obstacles to having 
a long and happy life. These are called ‘crystal mirror’, ‘yak’, 
‘hands of the enemy’, and ‘bread’. 11 This form of competition is 
another means of destroying evil spirits so that they will not harm 
settlements. Formerly archery competitions may have also been a 
part of the Yartung festival. 12 

Sonampa and Losar 

Sonampa, the Mustangi New Year, is held in January one month 
before Losar the Tibetan New Year. Both are celebrated in Upper 
Mustang, though Sonampa more so. The latter one lasts three days. 
During the first two days people remain in their homes or go to 
receive blessings from lamas. On the third day they go to ‘high 
places’ to hang multi-coloured prayer flags {dhar chok), throw paper 
with the windhorse deity printed on them (lungh fa) and visit each 
others homes to drink, eat, and dance. 
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Monks performing dances for Tiji 


Tsowo (left) making offerings 
Music 

Damyin, the Tibetan guitar is used to accompany village song and 
dance. Religious music also includes use of the peu yang, which is 
like a violin or the Nepalese, sarangi, and nga, which are drums. 
Music is played by the musician caste. The most famous musician 
family in Lo Manthang actually came from Ladakh in the retinue of 
one of the previous queens. Music features very prominently in the 
festivals of Upper Mustang, including the Tiji festival during which 
the court musician still fulfils his traditional duty of waking the 
Mustang Raja by playing on his drums. The musician also presents 
traditional songs for the King and royal family on auspicious 
occasions. 


3.1.7 Religion and Monastic Life 

The people of Lo adhere to Tibetan Buddhism, although elements 
of Bon and older animist traditions remain. Tibetan Buddhism is 
also called Lamaism because of the importance of monks {lamas) 
and monasteries in the religious concept. This type of Buddhism is 
believed to have been spread throughout the Himalayan region by 
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Religious scripture in Choede monatery 


the Indian Saint Padmasambhava or Guru Rinpoche in the 8 th and 
9 th centuries. Padmasambhava plays a major role in Upper Mustang. 
His image can be found in many monasteries and temples (including 
Lo Gekar), and several meditation caves have been attributed to 
him. 

There are four main orders in Tibetan Buddhism: Nyingmapa, 
Kagyupa, Sakyapa and Gelugpa. Most monasteries in Upper 
Mustang are of the Sakyapa lineage. 13 The Sakyapa School (the head 
monastery is in Sakya, Tibet) is known for its high level scholastic 
tradition, which is why its abbots are considered incarnations of 
Manjushri, the bodhisattva of wisdom. During the 12 th to 14 th 
centuries the Sakyapa lineage had close links with the Chinese 
Mongols and thanks to their support the Sakyapa became the rulers 
of Tibet. During their reign, they commissioned the construction 
of a large amount of monasteries throughout the Tibetan region, 
including in Upper Mustang. The Sakyapa monasteries can easily be 
distinguished by their coloured stripes (blue, red and white) which 
decorate their facades. 

Monasticism provides one of the most long-standing continuities 
between modem day inhabitants of Upper Mustang and their 
history. Religious practitioners serve a wide range of important 
functions within their society; and if properly supported, they are 
guardians and transmitters of heritage, key to shaping the identity of 
the whole community. 

Skills and Knowledge 

Buddhist monasteries, called gompas, play a very important role in 
the passing on and practice of intangible culture in Upper Mustang. 
They are places of learning; where religion, science, philosophy, 
debate, mathematics, language, and arts are transmitted, and 
significantly, where books (pecha ) about these subjects and the 
history of Mustang are kept and painstakingly copied. 

The last two decades have seen government and private schools 
open in Upper Mustang, but before that, the monasteries were the 
only places to receive education. The monasteries of Upper Mustang 
have traditionally also been places where the art of religious wall 
painting was taught and practiced, where thangkas (scroll paintings) 


and statues were made or ritually installed, and where monks 
printed prayer flags using hand-carved wooden blocks. Training 
in the creation of liturgical items such as drums, horns, and forma 
(symbolic or representative figures made fiom butter and tsampa ) is 
an important aspect of monastic life. 

Connected with the major festivals of Upper Mustang, some monks 
are taught ritual dances for which masks and costumes must be 
made either in the monastery or by village tailors. The making of 
sand mandalas, ideally particular to the lineage prevalent in each 
monastery, is another example of an important part of monastic 
heritage in Mustang. 

Monasticism and Society 

The role of a monk or nun is not simply confined to the monastery, but 
there are other occupations that make them indispensable members 
of a wider Mustangi society. They can serve as the primary healers 
in the village and preside over the rites that must be performed when 
a member of the community is bom, married, or dies. High ranking 
religious officials are also influential in the politics of Lo Manthang, 
where the second son of the Mustang Raja traditionally becomes 
the abbot of Tsarang monastery. 14 Additionally, the second son or 
daughter out of three children is typically given to a monastery, a 
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practice which was very important in keeping the population within 
settlements down to levels that the land and water resources could 
support. 

Monasteries and Links 

The exchange of monks to other monasteries outside Mustang for 
training and teaching purposes is one of the ways that Mustang has 
been linked to the wider world. In addition, Lo itself was for a long 
time, especially during the IS 0 ' and 16 th centuries, a major center for 
religious studies, and this brought a large number of foreign students 
and teachers from all over the Tibetan region to visit. The effect of 
these exchanges, whether they were previously with monasteries 
belonging to ruling kingdoms like Zhang-Zhung or Ladakh, or 
with monasteries in Bauddha, Darjeeling, or Dharamsala, today 
have shaped religious practice and monastic culture in Mustang. 
The exchange of knowledge and teachers between Upper Mustang 
and other parts of the Tibetan cultural world account for many of 
Mustang’s intermingling religious traditions, however, it should be 
stressed that there are many aspects of Tibetan Buddhism as it is 
practiced in Upper Mustang, which are unique to the area. 

3.2 SACRED LANDSCAPE OF UPPER MUSTANG 

This chapter aims to provide a conceptual understanding of 
the tangible heritage of Upper Mustang, based on the fact that 
intangible traditions, and especially spiritual and religious beliefs 
and principles play a major role in the development of tangible 
heritage. Furthermore, the heritage of Upper Mustang has to be 
understood as the Loba 's answer to survival in this particular area. 
This also includes a spiritual approach towards dealing with the 
surrounding vast landscape and natural context. The value of Upper 
Mustang’s tangible heritage can therefore only be understood by 
also understanding the spiritual ideas behind its existence. This 
chapter offers a broader ground for understanding the tangible 
remains by linking them to intangible traditions and to their relation 
with the natural surroundings. 

3.2.1 Cultural landscapes 

Cultural landscapes are defined by UNESCO as cultural properties 
which represent the combined works of nature and of man. They 


are illustrative of the evolution of human society and human 
evolution over time, under the influence of the physical constraints 
and/or opportunities presented by their natural environment and of 
successive social, economic and cultural forces, both external and 
internal}* 

The concept of cultural landscape illustrates one of the major 
developments in the field of conservation. More and more emphasis 
is placed on the relations between tangible built heritage, its setting 
and the intangible traditions. Cultural landscapes are examples of 
human interaction with nature, and of specific ways in which a 
people have learned over time to live with the nature that surrounds 
them. 16 

“7b know the landscape is to know the universal laws that man is 
immersed in. It is also to know and to understand the ethical and 
aesthetic order implied by those laws}" 1 The landscape can be 
considered as a social construction, shaped by a community with a 
certain culture through looking at the landscape surrounding them 
and attributing a certain (symbolic) significance to it. 18 This process 
is of major importance for the creation of a cultural identity and a 
sense of belonging to a certain place as it allows for the community 
to define its place within the landscape that surrounds them. This is 
all the more so in cases where the landscape is ‘threatening’ the life 
of the community, such as in remote areas and especially within the 
Himalaya. 

The case of Upper Mustang can be interpreted as a cultural landscape 
because of the intricate relationship that exists between man and 
nature. The architecture and development of the settlements, 
together with the creation of irrigation systems and agriculture, is 
only one way in which the Lobas have leamt to survive within the 
desert-like high altitude landscape. In addition to these tangible 
aspects, the inhabitants have also tried to find their place within the 
natural surroundings through religious practices. The construction 
of protective devices, rituals to ward of spirits and the khoras or 
circumambulations which determine the boundaries between the 
human realm and the wild are only some examples of this creation 
of a sacred landscape, which attempts to provide spiritual protection 
for life in a very harsh environment. 
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The cultural landscape approach is in the first place a cultural 
approach, but one which considers the relation between man and 
nature. Especially, when looking at traditional societies, the relation 
between both cannot be overlooked. The relation between man and 
nature is as old as life itself, and survival on earth was only possible 
through working with nature and defining our place within the 
natural context. Acknowledging that need, man established a certain 
relationship with nature, one of respect and harmony. One of the 
great dangers of modem society is not as much the development of 
towns, the creation of roads, the ever-increasing traffic, etc in itself; 
but the effect all of this has on our relation with nature, resulting in 
a loss of this initial respect and harmony. 

“/ dearly love all this, and without being an enemy of progress, 
without complaining on the living flood of changes, I deeply regret 
each motorway, each block of concrete, each metallic postfor power 
leading (...) whose spirit has already yellowed the roots of this idyll 
(...) here machines will soon replace hands, money will soon replace 
moral (...) this is not a question of progress or romanticism, of going 
further or going back, but a question of exteriority or interiority: 
and we are not afraid of trains or cars, but of superficiality ” 19 

3.2.2 Sacred landscape of Lo 

“ Where the mountains can be gods - om Himalayaya namah - it is 
not problematic to talk about the sacredness of the landscape .” 20 

The landscape of Upper Mustang can be considered as a sacred 
landscape. The setting, organization and functioning of settlements 
is closely linked to Buddhist and Bon traditions and to older animist 
belief systems. Religion is an intricate part of life in the region 
and this has extended to shape the landscape, which is dotted with 
religious structures. It is important to note that within the ‘Tibetan’ 
region, the spiritual protection of space, whether settlements 
or individual buildings, is as important as their protection from 
physical threats. 

An important aspect of Tibetan Buddhist ideology is to eliminate or 
control the ‘wild’, which is considered inauspicious and dangerous 
for humans. A series of protective devices is placed around the 
landscape, settlements and buildings to ward off evil spirits and 


to ensure the spiritual protection of all properties. These age-old 
beliefs and traditions can be understood in the environment of 
the Himalayan landscape in which people thrive to protect their 
livelihoods from the constant threat of the natural elements. 
Additionally, because the landscape is vast, it is necessary for 
the people to create a distinction between the realm inhabited by 
themselves and the surrounding domain of nature. 

When looking at the landscape of Upper Mustang and the setting 
and planning of both settlements and structures, a link to Bon and 
animist traditions can be found where signs in the landscape, such 
as rivers, mountains and cliffs are recognized. The landscape is 
believed to have a soul and to represent divine ideas. Mountains, 
rivers and rocks are all considered as having spiritual characteristics, 
which make an area either dangerous or auspicious and these can be 
entreated to protect human places. Besides erecting structures such 
as chhortens and temples, there are several rituals that are linked 
to the creation of this spatial division. The Buddhist tradition of 
circumambulation in which the inhabitants define a conceptual 
boundary around a certain area, is probably the most typical. The 
inside is home to humans and protecting divinities, the outside 
belongs to wild nature and threatening demons. 

In addition, the Buddhist three-tiered conception of the universe 
(gods-humans-animals) is reflected at all levels of the built space: 
the house, the village, the setting and the region. Within the house 
this concept is translated into the functions of the different floors. 
The animals live on the ground floor, the people on the first floor and 
the upper floor is reserved for the gods (ie the puja or ritual room). 
On the urban level, the gompas and temples are generally built on 
the highest parts of town (this is very clear in Gelung and Tsarang). 
The people live below and the low caste people and animals live 
even lower, down by the river. 

Territorial deities called yul lha, are autocothanous gods who 
have influence over certain areas around their homes. These gods 
are appeased by the people who reside (or are active within) their 
territory via morning rituals in which juniper is burnt, or via the 
erection of prayer flags, khata, mani walls, and chhortens. These 
gods are both dispensers of blessings, and potential threats to the 
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lives of humans; if a god is offended by a person, a ritual specialist 
like a lama will be paid to detect the offence and appease the 
god. The stories surrounding specific gods, their homes, and their 
associated rituals, create special relationships between the residents 
of Upper Mustang and their environment. 

3.2.3 Religious Concepts and Town Planning 

Settlements in the Tibetan region are meticulously planned, 
although this is not to be understood in western terms. Planning is 
done according to both practical and spiritual considerations. The 
theories used, revolve around spiritual factors that determine the 
location and outline of a settlement or a building. Similar theories 
existed in the Indian Subcontinent and China. 21 

“Building as a sign of protection is manifest at all levels of 
architectonic complexity: the house, the village, the setting and the 
region. By inscribing the spatial configuration (coherence of natural 
and built elements) into one higher level of spatial protection and by 
articulating the ritual significance of each spatial level (...) [they] 
succeed in creating a sense of order, harmony and spatio-temporal 
interdependence. ' m 

In the Tibetan world, architecture and planning are composed of 
signs, elements, patterns and colours with symbolic meanings in 
the mandala, the meditative diagram of the cosmos which expresses 
Buddhist ideas on the life cycle. 23 Only a small number of studies 
have been done on Tibetan urban planning, and only the case of 
Lhasa is relatively well studied. 24 Lhasa has developed organically 
around the Jokhang monastery and its circumambulatory paths 
or khora, a concept which seems to be similar to that of Upper 
Mustang’s settlements. 

There are two main sets of principles guiding the development of 
settlements in the Tibetan region. First of all, there are a series of 
considerations linked to protection and irrigation, and secondly 
there are religious and spiritual aspects to be taken into account. 
Little actual planning as understood in western terms, is done, and a 
town seems to develop as needed. However, there are a large number 
of religious and conceptual ideas at the basis of the development of 
settlements. 



Planning of Gelung village according to 3-tiered concept of the universe 


Important for all Tibetan architecture and planning is its protection. 
Generally, settlements, forts, monasteries and even ordinary houses 
were built on protected locations, easily defensible and with 
good views. This often included building on hilltops and plateaus 
overlooking a river, and most settlements were surrounded by a 
wall. Many of these boundary walls have disappeared today, but 
traces can still be found and are depicted in many paintings and 
other graphic documents. In the case of Lo Manthang, the wall 
was clearly constructed for defensive purposes, which is indicated 
by both its structure and by its time of construction i.e. during the 
period of attacks by Jumla. 

Another practical consideration is the need for water and irrigation. 
This is similar to other cultures, but all the more important in Upper 
Mustang because of the dry climate and desert-like landscape. 
Settlements were, therefore, built in the vicinity of a water source, 
or on a site that could easily be irrigated. This is one of the reasons 
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why in Upper Mustang all settlements are located along the Kali 
Ghandaki and its tributaries, leaving all other parts of the region free 
of human habitation. 

More than any planning principles, however, religious 
considerations are at the basis of the development of settlements. In 
Upper Mustang, as in the rest of the region, references to Buddhist 
concepts are present at all levels of expression, including that of 
architecture and planning. 

In the development and planning of a settlement, the religious 
structures play a major role. Once the main temples and monasteries 
have been built, a khora is created around them. It is a Buddhist 
tradition to clockwise circumambulate important buildings (mainly 
religious buildings), parts of the town or even the entire town. 
These khoras are not planned as such, but are created by religious 
practice and are meant to differentiate between the protected area 
inhabited by the people and the wild outside. 25 This concept of 
circumambulation further supports the Buddhist idea of cyclic 
time. As in the Tibetan cyclic concept of history and life, there is no 
linear axiality in Tibetan planning. The Tibetan form of ‘axiality’ is 
circular, and the only linear form is the sacred axiality forming a line 
from the ground into the sky. This is conceptualised as a number of 
khoras that converge at one central point that marks the emergence 
of the sacred axis. This way of ordering space can also be seen in the 
three-tiered conception of the universe (see page 55). 

In Lo Manthang there are three circumambulatory paths. Two of 
these are within the wall, and one leads around the town wall. The 
ones within the wall encircle the gompas, palace and chhortens. 
These are related to the development of the urban pattern within the 
wall. Once these khoras were established, the town developed in 
an organic way in between the circuits. The khoras also correspond 
to the main circulation routes in the town. The circumambulatory 
path around the wall is especially significant for the way it traces 
a symbolic boundary, in addition to the physical boundary of the 
wall, around the town, which is considered as a protective boundary 
for the people living in the town. In a similar way, khoras exist 
in all settlements of the region. Once a year, the villagers of Lo 
inscribe a khora around their village and fields carrying the religious 


scriptures. This practice has the same meaning of indicating a 
protective boundary. 

According to Buddhist beliefs there are divine powers present in 
nature and the landscape. These signs represent order and harmony 
(macrocosmos). Lamas, who are able to recognize the, then translate 
these signs into the cosmic mandala diagrams. The people (whether 
lamas or laypeople) in turn implement the ideas represented in the 
mandala, in the human, practical world (microcosmos). In doing so 
they aim to structure their world in resemblance to the macrocosmos 
i.e. to create a human realm of order and harmony, and thus planning 
of individual structures and settlements is reflected as a mandala 
plan. In particular, the following features of the mandala can be 
recognized in the planning of settlements, religious complexes and 
even wider regions: 26 

- The main god is worshipped in the centre; 

- There are four gates in the four cardinal directions; 

- There is a clear boundary distinguishing the inside from the 
outside; 

- Around the central divinity is a series of concentric circles, 
defining degrees of proximity to the most sacred; 

- There is a geometric division. 

3.2.4 Protection of the Human Realm 27 

Symbols of religious protection are manifested at various levels. A 
house is protected by its orientation, whereby a lama will decide on 
the location of the entrance door, by the placing of a house flag. The 
settlement is protected by religious structures, such as the temple(s), 
chhortens, mani walls and rigsum gonpo, as well as by its location, 
often defined by geomantic concepts. Overall, the region is protected 
by fortresses and monasteries, as well as by the construction of 
chhortens and flagpoles on thresholds that are associated with bad 
spirits, such as mountain passes and riversides. 

Prayer flags, flagpoles, piles of stones and khatas mark the top of the 
main passes and the trajectory into the settlements is lined with mani 
walls and chhortens. These protective structures and elements can 
be seen throughout the landscape protecting the settlements from 
bad spirits. 
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The following paragraphs describe those structures that are the most 
common elements in Upper Mustang’s religious landscape. Besides 
the general protective devices (named above), which are spread 
throughout the landscape and around settlements, there are a number 
of protective elements which are used for individual houses. 

A chhorten is a Buddhist religious monument, also known as a 
stupa. 28 Chhortens are among the most distinct features in Mustang’s 
landscape. They are erected to ward off evil spirits from places that 
are identified as thresholds (confluences, bridges, mountain passes, 
etc) or to commemorate the visit or death of historic figures, lamas 
or relatives. There are many different types of chhorten , going from 
very small votive chhortens to larger gateway chhortens at the 
entrance of a village/town, where travellers are supposed to walk 
through. 

The rigsum gonpo are commonly seen in Upper Mustang, either 
as individual structures within the landscape or as part of a house, 
generally above the entrance door. The rigsum gonpo can be 
recognized as a collection of three chhortens, one red, one blue or 
black and one white or yellow. Together they represent the ‘Three 
Protectors’, or the three virtues of Buddhism: wisdom, compassion 
and energy. The red chhorten symbolizes Manjushri, the Bodhisattva 
of wisdom and is believed to ward of the demons of the rocks and 
the air. The blue or black one represents Vajrapani, the Bodhisattva 
of energy and is supposed to ward of ghosts. The white or yellow 
chhorten refers to the Bodhisattva of Compassion, Avalokiteshvara 
and protects from malevolent deities. 

Mani Walls are long walls made of mani stones i.e. stones with 
carved mantras (prayers). They are part of important religious sites 
and khoras. Often, the mani walls are constructed by travellers, 
who leave a mani stone to ask the help of the gods along the way. 
Between Ghemi and Tsarang the longest mani wall of the region 
(305m) can be found. 

Prayer Wheels are metal, wood or leather cylinders containing 
mantras (prayers), such as Om Mani Padme Hum. Along the 
circumambulatory paths there are generally several walls each 
containing a series of prayer wheels. Individual large prayer wheels 



Gateway chhorten to Tsarang 
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Rigsum GOnpo above door in Tangbe 


can also be found, for example in front of the main gate to Lo 
Manthang. 

Similar to the spiritual protection of the settlement and its 
surroundings, there are various protective devices for each 
individual house. Besides the typical painting of coloured stripes 
on the facades, most of these are situated around the main entrance 
door or on the roof. 

Prayer flags and flagpoles, called labso, are erected on the roof 
to honour the gods. Additionally, the flagpoles and comers of the 
walls are painted red. In many cases, the red rendered comers 
of the building are accompanied by a blue/grey and yellow line, 
symbolizing the rigsum gonpo. 



The houses of Upper Mustang also have a protective device above 
the entrance that is composed of an animal skull covered with 
cotton cloth and surrounded by a 
diamond shaped frame of small 
twigs and threads. There are two 
types: the earth door or namgo 
is made with a sheep skull, and 
the sky door or sago contains a 
dog skull. The decision to put a 
namgo or sago above the door 
is decided by a lama and then 
ritually installed. Most doors are 
also decorated with a small piece 
of paper containing a woodblock 
print of a prayer and a windhorse, 
locally called hrungma. 


The interiors of houses are 
protected by the central pillar of 
the house. This pillar (which may 
also be represented by a ladder or 
column of smoke) is the namyang, 
the vertical channel through which 
the gods come down into the 


Namgo above door in Lo Manthang 
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Mani wall in Tsarang 


home. Various domestic rituals worship the god that is associated 
with the pillar. Most household gods are also territorial gods which 
have been ritually summoned to the house. “The invocation of the 
household gods is reducible to the following components: first, 
the closure of the house to outsiders; and secondly, the opening 
of a vertical channel through which the gods descend from the 
high mountains into the interior of the dwelling 1 \ 29 The honouring 
of this god is linked to women, bodily well being, nourishment, 
and fertility. The instillation and care of household gods (which 
becomes part of the care of the house itself) is participated in by a 
wide variety of Mustangis from lamas to housewives, and shapes 
the way that they conceptualize buildings and homes. 

Traditionally, when constructing a house, technical as well as 
ritualistic and geomantic rules always applied. The site had to 
fulfil certain characteristics: the need for flat horizontal surfaces, 
protection from avalanches or rock falls, free from humidity, and 
proximity to a water source. However, features of the natural 
landscape were also taken into account in terms of the spiritual 
and auspicious influences that they were thought to exert. Today, 
however, buildings are largely constructed on the availability of 
plots of land. 

Thubten Legshay Gyatso has written down some of the main 
rituals: 

One should seek out a place for building a temple in places that 
have the following: a tall mountain behind and many hills in front, 
two rivers converging in front from the right and left, a central 
valley of rocks and meadows resembling heaps of grain, and a 
lower part which is like two hands crossed at the wrists. The good 
characteristics called the four Earth-pillars are: a wide expanse in 
the east, a heap in the south, a rounded bulge in the west, and in the 
north a mountain like a draped curtain. 30 

It is difficult for there to exist in one place all of the good 
characteristics. (...) One should strenuously exercise the means 
to remove the evil characteristics by erecting the supports of 
Enlightened Body, Speech and Mind, (i.e. sacred images, scriptures 
and stupas), and through other activities. Then on an auspicious 
astrological juncture, one must make an offering of burning incense, 


Wall with prayer wheels in Ghemi 
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and confine the earth deity in a box. (...) then (...) testing of the 
directions. It is good if the centre is elevated and the land is lower in 
the east and north. Also there is the digging test, whereby one digs 
a hole in which the ground level is about knee height to someone 
standing in the middle of the hole. Then, refilling the hole with the 
earth previously dug out, if there is more than enough to fill it that is 
good. If the earth is not sufficient to refill the hole, that is bad. Then, 
to test its characteristics, dig again and pat smooth the sides of the 
hole. Fill it up with water and then walk one hundred paces away. 
Returning back, look into the hole. If the water has not subsided, 
but remains full, it is extremely good. Also, if there are present the 
"miseries of the earth, ’’ such as steeply inclining slopes, thorny 
brambles, cinders, ant hills, alkaline soil, or many insects, it is bad. 
And if these are absent it is good. Nearby that place there should be 
good water, trees with fruit and leaves, water which flows from right 
to left, and earth which is an intense, brilliant white in hue?' 

Once the site has been selected an astrologer is consulted to define 
the most auspicious day for the initial puja called satol. People 
with the right horoscopes are indicated by the astrologer to assist 
the lama with initiating the construction of the foundations. The 
lama then also decides the position of the entrance door, which is 
generally facing north. 32 After the initial puja the most auspicious 
day to start the construction work is decided upon. Once the door 
has been fitted into its frame, three lumps of butter are applied to 
the lintel, a mantra is chanted, and khatas are attached to the frame. 
The same is done after the central pillar and the windows have been 
installed. The central pillar is the place where the phug lha or house 
gods reside. These phug lha are related to the females and thereby to 
the wellbeing of the entire household. 

Another important moment is the construction of the flagpole, called 
labso, and the erection of the prayer flag on the roof. The labso is 
linked to the masculine deities and is erected after the construction 
of the house is complete and the family is ready to move into the 
house. This event, called kangtun, consists of & puja and the visit and 
blessing of the house by friends and family members. On this day, 
the lama performs a final consecration ceremony called labsang. 
The prayer flags on the roof are replaced three times a year, once at 
the beginning of spring (when the people return to Upper Mustang), 
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once in the summer, and once after the harvest (just before people 
migrate south for winter). The ceremony consists of the renewing of 
prayer flags; a new flag pole is erected and barley beer or chang and 
butter are applied to the flagpole whilst incense is burnt. 

The rendering of religious structures is also linked to rituals. An 
annual festival is held during which each household contributes an 
amount of red clay for the rendering of the gompa. The clay is mixed 
with water in a pit nearby, after which people pour the clay over the 
walls of the gompas and other religious structures. A village festival 
generally accompanies this re-rendering. The change of prayer 
flags, which is considered as a birthday ceremony for the structures 
happens at the same time. A rotation system, where a certain section 
of the village is responsible for maintaining the gompa during a 
named period still exists in larger settlements. 

These rituals, which until today play a major role in all building 
activities in the region, indicate the intricate link between 
architecture and religion, but there are other ways in which the two 
are intertwined that do not fit into specific rituals per se. Another 
influence from Buddhism can be seen in the impermanent character 
of the mud architecture and the tradition of renewal. Buddhist 
doctrine teaches the impermanent character of all that exists, which 
means that also buildings and settlements are not associated with 
eternity. Just like all other aspects of life, architecture does not 
escape from the cyclic wheel of life. Therefore, architecture is 
subjected to a constant process of construction, demolition and re¬ 
erection. Conservation in western terms does not exist. Buildings 
are not meant to be preserved. When time demands it, they will be 
either reconstructed or replaced by new buildings. In a similar way, 
religious structures as such, do not have any eternal spiritual value. 

This idea of constant renewal becomes even more pertinent when 
dealing with earthen architecture, as there is also a natural need for 
frequent ‘restoration’ of the structure. Due to the characteristics 
of earthen architecture and the harsh climatologic conditions of 
the area, Mustangis are forced to constantly keep modelling their 
creations. As soon as people leave, and take the valuable parts of 
their homes, such as timber, the structures slowly turn back into 
earth. Heavily degraded remains of settlements and buildings can be 


found all over the region, having taken on the natural forms of the 
surrounding landscape. 

3.3 URBAN PLANNING AND ARCHITECTURE 

There are several villages spread throughout the Upper Mustang 
region, all of them situated on the banks of the Kali Ghandaki River 
and its tributaries. The areas further away from the river are not 
inhabited and are only partially used by nomads as grazing grounds 
for their cattle. The landscape is sweeping and powerful and tiny 
villages can seem completely lost in the vast landscape. 

Buildings are made from the available natural materials: earth, stone 
and timber; and the earthen walls are rendered in natural colours. 
In this way, the villages give the impression of having emerged 
from the surrounding landscape, also aesthetically reducing the 
distinction between nature and culture. 

The settlements of Upper Mustang are the inhabitants’ answer to the 
survival challenges of living in one of the harshest climates on earth. 
The settlements are surrounded by a series of fertile fields irrigated 
by a web of carefully maintained irrigation channels, which channel 
the melt water from the snow-topped mountains to the fields. The 
buildings are constructed out of the albeit scarce materials, and are 
created and laid out in such a way that life becomes possible in the 
region. 

The courtyard houses are designed to keep the warmth inside, and 
the ‘tight’ urban patterns also keep the harsh winds that whip along 
the Kali Ghandaki gorge out of the villages. Additionally, the setting 
of the villages along the trade route, strategically overlooking the 
riverbed, did not only allow for the inhabitants to benefit from the 
trading links, but were also a way of protecting the villages from 
foreign attacks. 

3.3.1 Urban Planning 

The settlements of Upper Mustang generally have dense urban 
patterns with or without boundary walls. Most settlements, including 
Ghemi 33 , belong to the group of densely packed settlements with 
small winding roads. Depending on the setting, however, some 
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Ghemi amids green fields in the desert landscape 

settlements - those which are better protected from the cold winds 
- have a slightly less packed fabric, such as Gelung and in a lesser 
extent Tsarang. Today, only Lo Manthang has retained a boundary 
wall, which makes this town even more densely packed. Besides, 
there are villages like Chhoser, which consist largely of cave 
dwellings. Fairly little research has been done into the historic 
development of these settlements. More detailed information exists 
on Lo Manthang, which is why this chapter will mainly focus on this 
settlement, while making comparisons with the other settlements 
wherever possible. 34 

The most distinct feature of Lo Manthang, distinguishing it from all 
other settlements in the region, is its wall. 35 One of the last surviving 
walled settlements in the Tibetan region, the wall provides Lo 
Manthang its unique identity. The wall was constructed to protect 
the town from both political enemies and natural predators. It 
protects the inhabitants and their cattle from the harsh climate, 
especially from the strong winds. The wall has served to define the 
town aesthetically and conceptually by making a distinction between 


the human realm and the wild. But the wall 
has also played a major role in defining the 
urban morphology, enforcing a very dense 
urban pattern containing many small, 
winding, and often dead-end alleys. The 
wall creates the feeling of being ‘inside’ 
as soon as one passes through the gate, 
as all views of the surrounding landscape 
are blocked and the small streets and dense 
pattern does not allow any views into the 
distance. With little expansion beyond 
the walls, Lo Manthang is still very much 
restricted to the wall’s perimeters. The 
entire urban pattern and functioning of 
the town is related to its morphology as a 
fortress town. 


The urban pattern of Upper Mustang’s 
settlements is very dense, leaving almost 
no room for open spaces. In Lo Manthang 
the density is especially high because all 
buildings have to be built within the boundary of the wall, thereby 
restricting the town from extension. In the other settlements, except 
for Gelung, (which lies in a protected valley), urban patterns are 
equally dense, and also man made responses to the harsh climate. 
In these villages, however, the density of settlement is perceived 
differently, because there are far reaching views of the surrounding 
landscape, which in Lo Manthang is not possible because of the 
wall. 


In Lo Manthang, there is only one relatively large open space in 
front of the palace, where festivals such as Tiji take place. This 
space, together with both sides of the entrance gate, is the only place 
used for public gatherings. During the daytime people sit outside in 
the sun, leaning against the whitewashed walls, and women gather 
around the fountains to do their laundry and wash dishes (as there 
is no water supply inside the houses). The men generally group 
together around the town gate, from where they can see everyone 
arriving and departing. This life on the square and around the 
fountains and gate is the main form of public life in Lo Manthang. In 
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addition, smaller, often dead-end alleys can function as semi-public 
spaces. A similar use of the limited public spaces can be seen in the 
other settlements. 

33.2 Circulation 

To date there are no motorable roads in Upper Mustang so 
circulation is limited to people (on foot, horse or mule) and animals. 
For longer distances, horses or mules are used. Within the town, 
only the King is allowed to ride a horse; all others have to dismount 
at the town gates. 



Tiny roads in Lo Manthang 


The streets within the villages are generally small, winding alleys. 
It is difficult to get a complete overview of the settlements and their 
layout; this often leaves visitors with the feeling of being lost in a 
web of tiny corridors. There are always a number of more important 
circulation routes similar to the circumambulatory paths or khora. 
For practical reasons small alleys were created to reach the parcels in 
the back. In Lo Manthang, these are most often dead-ends, starting 
from the khora and leading along the houses until they are blocked 
by the wall. This pattern confirms the Buddhist tradition that urban 
patterns develop around the circumambulatory paths (see page 58). 



New drainage system in Lo Manthang 
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Alignment of the by-pass road for Lo Manthang 


The paths within the settlements are not paved and there is no 
drainage system. Recently, efforts have been made to improve the 
urban infrastructure, notably in Lo Manthang and to a lesser extent 
in Ghemi. In Lo Manthang the main square in front of the Royal 
Palace has been paved and the community has started paving the 
main path through the town, leading south from the gatehouse via 
the square and then turning west towards Thupchen Lakhang. This 
path has also been equipped with an open gutter/drainage system. 
However, for the remaining part of the town and especially for the 
road around the wall, problems with water and waste remain. 

At present the first motorable road (Koralla-Jomsom Road) is being 
constructed within the region, linking the Tibetan border with 
Jomsom, Pokhara and Kathmandu. The project was started by the 
DDC in 1999 without proper planning or impact assessments and 
consisted merely of enlarging the existing trail and thereby creating 
a ‘green road’. At the time of writing, the works reach Ghemi/ 
Zaite have been discontinued because the Nepalese government 
is constructing a road from Jomsom heading north, which should 
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connect to the existing trajectory. In 2001 a partial Environmental 
Impact Assessment (EIA) was done, clearly indicating the negative 
impacts of the road. 36 From a heritage perspective, the main issue was 
that the road was passing directly along the wall of Lo Manthang, 
as well as along a number of other monuments. Additionally, there 
were serious issues related to the protection of the landscape and the 
biodiversity of the region. As the potential damage to the wall of 
Lo Manthang was considered the main negative impact of the road 
to the cultural heritage of the region, a by-pass road was proposed 
further up north. This by-pass however, is not functioning due to 
construction problems, linked to drainage and the fact that the road 
is not wide enough to allow trucks to turn. 

Discussions with the inhabitants of Lo Manthang have also revealed 
that the alignment is too far from the town, forcing them to carry 
goods uphill to Lo Manthang. Vehicular traffic coming from Tibet 
is destined for the markets of Lo Manthang where they supply the 
town with a wide variety of products. Therefore, in order to stop 
them from approaching as close as possible to the town, a parking 
area will need to be provided to stop the traffic passing directly 
along the wall. A convoy of about thirty Chinese trucks is reaching 
the town twice a year, damaging the historic structures along the 
wall. 37 Considering that the old road can be used, and that it is 
the best way to access the town gate, this road is clearly the most 
convenient and will therefore be used as long as the trajectory 
remains unblocked. When starting the construction of the by-pass 
road, as well as the renovation of the wall, an agreement was made 
with community representatives as well as with the King of Lo, that 
as soon as an alternative road was operational then the present road 
will be blocked, and all traffic will be prevented from driving along 
the wall. 

3.3.3 Architecture 38 

Buildings in Upper Mustang are made out of the materials locally 
available: earth, stone and timber, Stone is used for the foundations, 
and the lower parts of the walls, while the upper walls, roofs, and 
floors are all made of earth. Timber is scarce; therefore its use is 
restricted. Although very closely linked to the Tibetan architecture, 
the architecture of Upper Mustang has been developed locally, not 
only in line with the available materials, but also as an adaptation 




surrendra Bista s house in Lo Manthang (left), next to the ACAP office 


to the climate, the lifestyle and religious beliefs of the inhabitants. 
Various characteristics make this architecture different from the 
general Tibetan style (as found in most parts of the former Tibetan 
region) and are unique to Upper Mustang. 


The typical Mustangi house has a cubic shape and is generally built 
around a protected interior courtyard. It has a flat roof, surrounded 
by stacks of fire wood, and massive earthen walls, which often 
slightly incline towards the top. The walls are whitewashed and the 
plain whitish facades are interrupted by the openings of the doors 
and windows surrounded by black-painted borders. Additionally 
coloured stripes run down the facades. From the red painted 
flagpoles on the roof, a red stripe continues down and similar 
yellow and grey/blue bands can be seen decorating other parts of 
the facade. 
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2-storey middle class house in Lo Manthang 
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Housing Typologies 

“The city of Lo Manthang has been shaped both by the climate and 
by the occupation of the land’s inhabitants. All houses turn their 
sides to the southern winds. The ground levels, second floors and 
rooftops of the houses reflect the occupations of the inhabitants. 
The ground floors are dedicated to herding and commerce. (...) The 
secondfloors are all closed, except for small, narrow windows; here 
live the people in winter. During the warmer seasons everyone lives 
on the roof, where the wheat is beaten andflailed in the wind .” 39 

Private buildings can be divided in various ways, the most significant 
and visible way being according to height and facade decoration: a 
reflection of the social status of the inhabitants. The high castes 
(Royal family and Bistas) were not only allowed to build higher 
than the others, but they could also decorate the top of their facades 
with a black border to indicate their status. Even among the Bistas 
there was a difference between direct relatives of the King, who 
painted a black border all around their houses and the other high 
class families who were only allowed a black border on the front 
facade. Today this social division is disappearing and houses have 
been built in the ‘Bista-style’ i.e. with a black border at the top of 
the building, even though not all of the owners are high caste. 

Another way of traditionally classifying a house is based on the 
number of posts ( khang ) used in a room. As timber is limited, and 
only small pieces of timber are often available, the size of a room 
can be understood by counting the number of posts. A house with 
only one post in its main living room is called khangbachi, a room 
with two posts is called khangbangi , and so on. 40 

Construction of a House 

The foundations are normally only 30cm to lm deep (this is deeper 
for monuments) and built with stones. If available, the entire ground 
floor is built out of stone, otherwise it is only used in the wall until 
a certain height. The structure above the stone masonry level is built 
of earth, either in rammed earth (gyang) or by using adobe/mud 
bricks called pop. Different types of earth are used for different 
parts of the construction work. The most common is the clay, sisa , 
which is obtained from the fields and is used for the construction of 
walls (both pop and gyang constructions). A more adhesive type of 


clay comes from terraces north of Lo Manthang and is called sipi 
pema, while kisa clay is brought from southeast of Lo Manthang. 4 ' 

Pop or Mud-Brick 

The easiest and most popular construction technique is to build with 
mud bricks. Before starting the construction the bricks are moulded 
on site. Therefore, a mix of earth is prepared and is poured into 
rectangular moulds, after which the bricks are left to dry in the open 
air. There is no quality testing for the pop bricks made on site, but an 
experienced mason can easily determine good bricks by observing 
the colour, by testing the soil by hand or even by tasting them. 
When the bricks are of very low quality, the damaged bricks are 
dissolved and re-mixed with straw, which functions as a stabilizer. 
Once ready, the bricks are laid on mud mortar. The mortar used 
for masonry construction is the same mud mix as the one used for 
making the bricks. The advantage of this is that the construction is 
relatively flexible, and it can be changed or adapted later. Very often 
mud bricks are used for restoration or adaptation of rammed earth 
structures, which can lead to structural problems. 

Gyang or Rammed Earth 

Although probably the strongest of both options, rammed-earth 
construction is time consuming and requires a proper design of 
the shape and size of the building, as well as of the location of the 
openings (doors and windows), the comer joints, and incorporation 
of roof systems. Additionally, after completion it is often difficult 
to add annexes or extra floors to the house, or to properly restore 
a damaged structure. Therefore, this technique is used less and 
less, except for the construction of boundary walls for fields. For 
the rammed earth construction, earth is mixed with water, and 
sometimes with a stabilizing agent, and is then poured in to a 
shuttering and rammed to make a solid wall. After ramming through 
the desired height of the form, the form is removed and another 
layer is added. In old walls, the marks on the wall still reveal the size 
of the shuttering. A ramming log is used, or sometimes people ram 
the earth with their feet. 

Roofs and Floors 

The buildings are covered by a flat earthen roof laid on a timber 
frame. After the walls are constructed, tensile members; beams and 
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a base layer (timber, twigs and flat stones) are placed directly on 
top of the walls to support the floor or roof. Earth is put on these as 
the final layer. This earthen layer is then rammed to make a solid 
floor or roof. For the roofs, a thin layer of salty clay is added as 
water-proofing. However, due to the lack of proper construction 
and maintenance, the water-proofing layer often does not function, 
and leakage remains a serious problem for traditional houses in the 
region. Generally, in the case of preventing leakages another layer of 
earth is added to the roof. This stops the leakage, but after repeating 
this several times, the roof becomes excessively heavy (considering 
the bearing capacity of the walls), and ultimately results in severe 
structural problems. This problem is being faced by many (if not all) 
historic structures in Upper Mustang. 

Recently, plastic sheets have been introduced as a moisture barrier 
for roofing. These are used as an intermediate layer between two 
layers of earth. However, this plastic barrier prevents the ‘breathing’ 
of the structures and keeps the moisture inside. In the long term 
this affects the walls and especially the structural timber members 
below. Generally water-proofing is also taken care off by adding 
rubber drains to channel out the rain and melted snow from the 
roofs, but the constant dripping of water slowly erodes the wall 
surfaces below. 

Floors are normally made by using stones and earth rammed to 
make a hard and impermeable surface. Arka is a typical rock found 
in the Himalayan region that can be crushed and used as roofing or 
flooring. Upon thorough ramming with water, arka provides a hard 
and water-proof layer, which looks and feels like a natural stone 
pavement. In Upper Mustang arka is only used for floors in rich 
houses or religious buildings, for example for the private chapel of 
the Palace of Lo Manthang. 

On top of the buildings is a low earthen parapet covered by slates. 
Traditionally all the houses have stacks of firewood on top of these 
parapets, which provide a very typical character to the architecture. 
This stack of firewood serves the inhabitants during the harsh 
winters, and at the same time it serves as a protective barrier against 
erosion from snow or rain. Since firewood is very scarce, the piles 
on the roof parapets are also considered as a status symbol. Large 



piles of old wood indicate the 
wealth of the inhabitants. 


Surface Decoration 
By their very nature, earthen 
structures need periodic 
maintenance. This is why 
the decorative clay layer is 
regularly renewed. One of the 
most characteristic features of 
Upper Mustang’s architecture, 
distinguishing it from other 
architecture in the Tibetan region, 
is the rendering and the use of 
coloured stripes on the facades. A 
clear distinction is made between 
the rendering of secular buildings, 
which are white and religious 
structures, which are red. 


Both renderings are made of Facade decoration in Lo Manthang 

natural clay found in Upper Mustang. The white clay is called 

Chakau and the red clay Chamau. 62 Before the clay is applied it is 

dried and turned into powder, after which it is mixed and boiled in 

hot water. Traditionally a mixture called ping, obtained by boiling 

sheep bones, horns and skins, was added to the substance to ensure 

better adhesion, but nowadays sugar and grain are more common 

additives. 43 


Private houses are whitewashed, and window and door openings 
are painted with a black border ( nayu ). The nayu is believed to 
prevent devils and bad spirits from entering the house. Aesthetically 
the black framing of windows and doors provides a nice contrast 
on the otherwise plain-white facades and makes the small door 
and window openings look larger. Similar black bands can be seen 
just under the roof parapets. These, however, are related to social 
status. Traditionally only the Royal Family and direct relatives 
were allowed to have a black border painted around the top of 
their houses, as well as other families of status. Middle class and 
low class houses had no painted border. At present, however, this 
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tradition is slowly changing and more and more newly built houses 
have a black border painted around the top. 

Interior 44 

Like most other aspects of Tibetan society, the houses are divided 
along the same vertical, tripartite division of the universe. The ground 
floor ( barkhang), where the animals live represents the netherworld; 
the first floor ( teng ), occupied by the humans symbolizes the earth 
level; and the top floor or roof where the gods reside (often this floor 
houses a little house shrine) represents the world of the sky. 

The ground floor generally had small openings and only a few 
windows. This floor was traditionally used as a stable for the 
livestock, whereby the heat from the animals downstairs used to 
keep the living areas on the first floor warm in winter. Although 
this practice is still in use in many smaller settlements of Upper 
Mustang, it is slowly disappearing. The ground floors have now 
been transformed into living areas, stores or commercial spaces. 
Livestock are often now held in separate stables next to houses. 

Traditionally, larger houses were built around one or more 
courtyards, which were entered from the ground floor, and access 
to higher levels was through a steep stone staircase. For smaller 
houses, access to the living area was through a stairway on the 
outside of the house, or via a small (often timber stairway) on the 
ground floor. 

Although the interior is changing together with changes in lifestyle, 
the interiors of Lo’s houses are still mainly organized around the 
central fireplace. This fireplace serves as the kitchen stove and as 
a heating source. All living and sleeping areas are grouped around 
it. There are specific places designated by their proximity to the 
fireplace, for the head of the household, the wife (who does the 
cooking), and the other family members and guests. In large houses 
there are sometimes two kitchens: a summer kitchen which has 
openings to ventilate the hot air and keep the interior temperature 
cool, and a winter kitchen which has fewer openings to ensure that 
the heat stays inside. 
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Besides the stove, the most important item is the kitchen wall. The 
kitchen wall is a room-height cupboard filled with all valuable 
kitchenware. The items in the kitchen wall are very often only for 
display and are not used for daily cooking. In affluent households 
this ‘wall 1 is stuffed with copper and brassware, traditional wooden 
rice bowls and butter tea cups in precious metals and stones. Today, 
the kitchen walls increasingly display cheap Chinese kitchen ware. 
Other than the stove and kitchen wall, there is little furniture in the 
houses. Sitting is done on built-in benches along the walls, covered 
with rugs and a few low tables are used for serving food. 

Traditionally there were no water taps inside houses. Water from 
higher up in the mountains, was provided through channels in 
the village. At present, a piped water-supply system has been 
introduced, nourishing the communal taps. A small number of 
private buildings now have a private water supply. Bathing facilities 
are not yet incorporated within most houses, except for the richest 
families who have recently installed basic shower facilities. Houses 
generally have a dry composting toilet, usually situated on the first 
floor, which flow into collection area on the ground floor. In general 
the toilets contain loose earth and a shovel, and are nothing more 
then a small hole in the floor. The collection area on the ground floor 
has an opening to the outside, from where the manure is collected 
and used as fertilizer. 

Most houses also have a prayer room, situated on the first floor, 
with a shrine containing the deity. Candles are lit every morning and 
evening. As in the living room, there are benches covered with rugs 
and small tables. On the walls hang thangka paintings. Generally 
this is the most decorated room of the house. In the Tibetan region, 
this prayer room is often situated on the roof, in Mustang however, 
prayer rooms tend to be on the first floor. 

The flat roof is an integral part of the house. It is not only used for 
storing precious firewood, but also for drying grains and dung, as 
well as laundry. The roof also has an important social function, 
as very often on sunny days; it is used as a sitting area, where 
inhabitants sit together discussing the days news. The tight urban 
layout means that in many settlements, the roofs of the houses are 
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Jampa Lakhang - Lo Manthang 


Date: 1448, later changes 

Owner: Choede monastery 
Type: Monastery/Temple 
Use: Worship 

Sate of Conservation: 

Under restoration since 2004. Works 
forseen to be finalized by 2007. 
Restoration work covers both the 
structure and the wall paintings 



Jampa Lakhang is the oldest temple preserved in Lo Manthang. 
Its main hall measures 42 by 24m and is 16m high. The entrance 
gate gives in to a courtyard, surrounded by a covered corridor. This 
courtyard has a series of wooden pillars with Tibetan capitals. 

The temple itself is a 3-storey building, decorated with a large 
number of mandala wall-paintings. It is in these paintings that 
resides Jampa’s main importance. They are of a very fine quality 
with details in gold. 

On the groundfloor of the temple we find the chapel surrounded by 
a procesional corridor painted with mandalas. On the first floor is 
a chapel with direct view of the main Maitreya statue. This floor is 
the most extensively decorated with hundreds of very finely painted 
mandalas. The top floor was added later (1498) and functions 
as a paradise chapel. Similar structures can be found in various 
monasteries of the 15 ,h century. 


The most striking element is the statue if the Maitreya (also called 
Jampa or the Future Buddha). Unlike most Maiterya statues, which 
cover two floors, here the ground floor houses the pedestal only, 
while the entire statue can be seen on the first floor. 
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Thupchen Lakhang - 
Lo Manthang 


Date: 1472, later changes 

Owner: Choede monastery 
Type: Monastery/Temple 
Use: Worship 

Sate of Conservation: 

Fully restored. Restoration 
completed in 2005. Restoration 
work covers both the structure and 
the wall paintings 



Thupchen Lakhang is a single storied building consisting of a large 
temple hall with a vestibulte in the front. The temple measures 
37.2 by 24m and is 12m high. The main hall used to be conceived 
as a square to which the space for a large platform, containing the 
deity statues, was added in the West. Its monumentality is further 
enhanced by a raised skylight supported by beams decorated with 
lion heads, which channels mystic lightbeams into the temple. 

During the 17 th century, the northern wall collapsed after which a 
reconstruction was done, embedding one row of pillars in the new 
wall. This resulted in the loss of the square space. The entrance and 
vestibule in the East were also added later as 15 th century temples 
did not have a vestibule but rather a door giving directly into the 


temple. This is again confirmed by the style of murals, pillars and 
guardian statues in the entrance hall. There are also traces indicating 
that the roof above the temple used to be higher - at least one but 
most likely even two storeys. This way, Thupchen would have had 
a mass similar to that of Jampa. The extra space on the upper floors 
must have served as living quarters for the monks. 

Thupchen Lakhang houses an impressive collection of wall 
paintings, even though different in style then the mandalas of 
Jampa. There is also a nicely painted votive stupa in the southwest 
comer of the temple and a large series of mud statues, including one 
of Padmasambhava. 
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Tashi Gephel Palace - 
Lo Manthang 

Date: 1441, later changes 

Owner: Mustang Raja 
Type: Residence 
Use: Residence - partially 

abandonned 

Sate of Conservation: 

Inhabited wing is in a fair condition. 
The remaining parts of the palace are 
in an urgent need for conservation. 
This includes the section of the main 
entrance and the chapel. 



Tashi Gephel, the royal palace of Lo, is a huge rammed earth 
structure dominating the townscape of Lo Manthang. It is 4 storeys 
high and has its entrance on the square of Lo Manthang. The 
entrance is marked by an impressive gallery, behind which lie the 
steep stone stairs, lined with prayer wheels, leading into the palace. 

The building expresses traditional Tibetan monumentality; the 
strong horizontal lines expressed by the flat roof are combined with 
the vertical organisation of the openings, especially the entrance 
gallery. The openings are small on the lower levels and larger on the 
top floors, giving the palace a fort-like character. 

Inside, the palace is a maze of courtards and galleries spread mainly 
over three inhabited floors. Today, only the southernmost part of 
the palace is inhabited by the Raja, while the remaining parts of 
the palace are left unused. The current living quarters have been 
restored several times and are in a much better condition then the 
16 rest of the palace. 


Behind the locked doors of the non-used rooms are treasures of 
wall painted decorations and carved wooden elements. This is the 
part of the palace which is in a bad state of conservation, suffering 
from cracks in the exterior walls and leakage of the roofs. (A more 
detailed survey of a part of the palace was made by John Harrison 
in 2005). 

The main rooms of the palace include the private prayer room, 
the audience hall and the library. Among these, the library - which 
houses a beautiful and unique collection of manuscripts, including 
very costly handwritings in gold - is in the worst condition, with a 
very weak ceiling that may collapse any day. The prayer room and 
audience hall are still in use and are in a much better condition. The 
private prayer of the King has some nice furniture, statues and ritual 
objects. It is also one of the last remaining rooms which still has 
windows of framed paper. 
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The wall of Lo Manthang is one of the most important features of 
the town, distinguishing it from all other settlements in the region. It 
is a massive rammed earth structure, 6 metre high, with huge dzong 
on each comer and a few intermediate dzong (11 in total) and one 
single gatehouse. 

The function of the wall is more then defensive as it also keeps the 
cold wind outside. Until the 1980s the towngate was closed at night, 
after the cattle had been brought inside. 

The wall used to be surrounded by a mani wall, which has now 
largely disappeared. The land in between the wall and mani wall 
was called damdrang. This strip of land used to be planted with 
trees and served as grazing land. In the 20 th century, this land was 
privatized and today more and more houses are being built on the 
damdrang. In order to facilitate the link between these parcels and 
the town, the owners have created door openings in the wall, leading 
to serious structural problems. 


Wail - Lo Manthang 


Date: 16 th century - 

Choede extension 1710 
Owner: Privatized.Wall 

Management Committee 
is overseeing all works 
related to the wall 
Type: Wall/Defensive 

Sate of Conservation: 

Due to the creation of several 
openings through the wall, the 
structure has seriously weakened; 
several parts have collapsed in 
the past and the wall is now being 
restored (completion forseen 2007) 




- Remains of the Mani Wall 

1 Entrance Gate 

2 Restored sections as per July 2006 
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Ghar Gompa - Lo Gekar 


Date: Second half 8 th century 

Type: Monastery/Temple 
Use: Worship 

Sate of Conservation: 

Restoration of the Lo Gekar gompa 
is ongoing and planned to be 
finished by the end of 2007. The 
restoration includes restoration of 
the structure and conservation of the 
painted slates. 



The Lo Gekar monastery is the oldest monastery in Lo. Its 
foundation is shrouded in legends and is closely linked to the arrival 
of Buddhism in the region and the gradual diassapearing of Bon as 
the main religion. 

The Indian Saint Padmasambhava visited Lo in the 8 th century 
and it is said that he founded the Lo Gekar gompa during that 
time, Lo Gekar is older then the Samye monastery (779) in Tibet, 
which is often considered to be the first monastery in the Tibetan 
region. Legends related to the founding of Samye talk about 
Padmasambhava not being able to complete Samye because he was 
interrupted by demons from Lo. This is probably related to the Saint 
visiting Lo in order to introduce Buddhsim in stead of Bon, and 
therefore, the founding of Lo Gekar should be dated between 750 
and 779. 


The gompa was the first of 49 pilgrimage sites founded by 
Padmasambhava, and it is said that he left important religious 
texts in the monastery. These texts have been recovered in the 11th 
century, reinforcing the idea that Lo Gekar was truly founded by 
Padmasambhava. 

The monastery at present has been reconstructed and enlarged, but 
it remains one of the main pilgrimage centres in the region. It has 
an important collection of statues and is especially known for its 
paintings on slates covering the walls (see picture here above.) 
These painted slates are similar to the ones found in Hemis (Ladakh) 
and are a unique feature in Lo, witnessing the relations between Lo 
and Ladakh. 


© Prakash Damal 
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Luri Cave Monastery 


Date: mid 14 th century 

Type: Cave/Monastery 

Use: Worship 

Sate of Conservation: 

The actual cave monastery is in a 
very bad state of conservation. A 
newer monastery has been built 
further down by the river, and this is 
in a better state. 



Luri monastery is the most important cave monasteries in Upper 
Mustang. The monastery is situated on the eastern bank of the Kali 
Ghandaki, and is reached by a very steep and badly maintained path 
leading up the sandy cliffs. 

The monastery in Luri was created in the middle of the 14 th century, 
at the time when the Kagyupa sect of Tibetan Buddhism was trying 
to establish itself in Lo. today, Luri remains as one of the only 
monasteries in Upper Mustang, belonging to the Kaguypa sect. 

Luri consists of a series of interconnected caves covering different 
floors. Unfortunately the bad state of conservation of the site no 
longer allows for all caves to be easily visited. 

The main caves are reached via a small timber ladder. An entrance 
room decorated with nice murals leads to the small sanctuum, 
which houses the main deities. The most important feature of Luri, 


however, is hidden behind the sanctuum. On the left of the main 
altar a tiny corridor leads to another cave housing a stupa carved 
out of the rock, also called kabung. The stupa is almost as large as 
the room, leavong only little space to admire it. It is decorated with 
marvelous paintings of Buddhist Saints and Bodhisattvas. Maybe 
even more impressive is the way in which the walls and ceiling of 
the cave have been painted with floral and abstract motifs on a black 
background. 

There are many other cave monasteries in Lo, many of which 
have never been properly studied. 46 A recent mission discovered 
numerous other kabung in the surroundings of Luri. 47 Also 
important are the Mentsun Khang cave monastery in Chussang 
houses probably the earliest religious (earthen) statue in Lo, dating 
back to the 7 th century; and the caves of Chhoser and Chodzong 
north of Lo Manthang. 
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NOTES 

’Matthiessen 1996:93 

2 The effects of pressure on their local, natural resources are the main concerns raised 
in environmental assesments of Upper Mustang. 

3 Refer to NPC announcement Feb/March 07. This was announced by the Nepal 
Planning Commission in early 2007. 

4 The village head and constables are elected every two years except in Lo Manthang, 
Tsarang and Ghemi, where the post has become hereditary. Elsewhere this is done on 
a rotating basis. 

5 Matthiessen 1996:144 

3 Lo-Kunphen Mensikhang and School, no date: 75. 

7 Currently discussions are ongoing within the Mustangl royal family about the next ’king’ 
taking on the older Tibetan title of Gyalpo (king) rather then the Nepali Raja, in case the 
Nepali government no longer permits an official title. 

3 Further research is needed on the actual perception and role of the Raja among the 
local population, especially with regard to his role in establishing a specific Mustangi 
identity. Very often monarchs and rulers provide their people a point of reference when 
determing their Identity and sense of belonging to a certain area and group. In the case 
of Mustang, there is a clear sense of uniqueness among the people, where they do 
not consider themselves as being Nepali, but are in the first place Mustangi. It can be 
assumed that the position of the Raja plays a major role in this. 

9 The mother’s jewelry and headdress are given to the eldest daughter. For younger 
daughters smaller and new pieces of jewelry are purchased. 

10 Traditionally the second son became a monk and the third son a trader. 

11 Lo-Kunphen Mensikhang and School, no date: 80. 

13 See the biography of Amchi Tashi Chosang, Royal Physician to the King of Lo in 
Himalayan Doctors and Healing Herbs: the Amchi Tradition and Medicinal Plants of 
Mustang, Lo-Kunphen Mensikhang, no date. 

13 Only very few monasteries do not belong to the Sakyapa order. Luri for example 
belongs to the Kagyupa order and Lo Gekar and gompa Khang in Chussang belong to 
the older Nyingmapa School. 

14 Selter 2006:16. Since the death of the last abbot of Tsarang, there has been no abbot 
for the monastery and it seems as if the tradition has disappeared. 

" UNESCO 2005, Article 47. For World Heritage Nomination 3 categories of cultural 
landscapes have been defined: 1 /Landscapes intentionally designed and created by 
man; 2/organically evolved landscapes and 3/associative cultural landscapes which 
Include landscapes associated with important religious, cultural or artistic elements. 

,f Cultural landscapes of simply 'landscapes’ can be considered as the result of 
human interaction with nature. This way, any human interaction with pristine nature, 
even it means only looking at it, creates a landscape. For more information on cultural 
landscapes: UNESCO World Heritage Papers nrs 6 and 7 (2003). 

,7 Anon 2003: 37. 

"Anon 2003: 37. 

" Herman Hesse quoted in Anon 2003: 39. 

20 Michaels 2003:13. 


21 Like the Tibetan spiritual ideas on town planning, the Indian world had its own theories, 
as explained in the Hindu Vasusastras. The principles explained in these Hindu texts are 
also foremost conceptual. The Vasusastras provide detailed concepts for town planning, 
mostly with a regular plan and a formal, symmetrical arrangement of walls, streets and 
temples. The texts are based on the idea that the human realm needs to be organized 
according to the order in the cosmos, in contrast to the chaos in nature. The Vasusastras 
further analyze the suitability of a site according to three criteria: soil, water and deity and 
provide a series of detailed recommendations and tests to assess the suitability of a site. 
These Indian texts reached the Kathmandu Valley, and since there was an important 
trade link between Mustang and the South It is possible that these theories Influenced 
Upper Mustang. In China, starting from the Zhou dynasty (1122 - 255 BC) strict rules 
were developed for town planning, resulting in theories on the ideal capital Zhou LI. The 
basic plan of the ideal city was square with three gates on each side, nine cross streets 
in each direction and an ordered disposition of temples, altars, courts and markets. 
(Weise 1992; Weise 1998; and Harrison 2003: 64-66). 

22 Dujardln 2003: 23. 

23 Larsen and Sinding-Larsen 2001; Gutschow, Michaels. Ramble and Steinkellner (ed.) 
2003; Harrison 2003: 64-66; Harrison and Ramble, February 1998: 23-38. 

Similar theories also existed in the Indian Subcontinent and in China. Because of 
its function along the salt-trade route, these may have influenced the planning of Lo 
Manthang, however, the link with Tibetan and Buddhist principles is much more evident 

24 Larsen and Sinding-Larsen 2001 and Alexander and de Azevedo 1998. 

23 Gutschow and Ramble 2003. 

29 Dujardin 2003: 19-38; Dujardin 1998: 66-89; Gutschow, Michaels, Ramble and 
Steinkellner 2003; MacDonald 1997. 

27 Jest in Toffin 1991:193-207; Dujardin 2003:19-38. 

23 Dorjee 1996. 

29 Gutschow and Ramble 2003:171 
“Gyatsho 1979: 29. 

31 Gyatsho 1979: 30. 

“This is not always the case as urban patterns often require the door to simply face the 
street along which the plot is situated. 

“There used to be a wall surrounding Ghemi (some remains can still be seen on site), 
but there is no evidence of the exact shape or style of that wall. Considering that the 
village has further expanded since the dissapearance of the wall, I have considered 
Ghemi here in its current structure as a village without a boundary wall. 

34 More detailed information can also be found in Selter 2006. 

33 There is little information available on the historic existence of walls around other 
settlements in the region. Ghemi for example still shows remains of a wall, although the 
shape of the village, the remaining urban pattern and the location on the ridge above 
the river, indicate that this wall was not a square alignment as the one of Lo Manthang. 
In the same way, little is known about walled settlements within the larger Tibetan 
region. However, there is reason to believe that Lo Manthang was the only settlement 



within Upper Mustang surrounded by this type of wall. It is even likely that the wall of 
Lo Manthang is a unique feature within the Tibetan region, i.e. as a square wall defining 
a mandate plan. The only known examples similar to the Lo Manthang wall are walls 
surrounding religious complexes, the main one being the Sakya monastery (Sakya, 
Tibet). 

38 Sharma, Maskey, Damal and Gauchan 2001. 

37 The convoy did not enter Upper Mustang in 2006 because of problems at the border. 
The Chinese customs no longer slowed the trucks to drive into Nepal so Mustangis 
have instead been riding up to the border to procure goods. 

“Toffin 1991 and Chapagain 2000 and 2005. 

39 Peissel 1968. 

*° Chapagain 2005. 

*’ Chapagain 2000. 

12 Chapagain 2000: 84. 

** Chapagain 2000: 84. 

** Murdoch 1991: 225-242 and Dujardin 2003: 19-38. 

The information provided in the fiches is based on the historic analysis presented in 
Chapter 2. 

“*A more detailed study has been made by Suzanne von der Heide (Von der Heide 
2006:135-146). 

17 In March 2007 a detailed assessment of the remaining caves was made by a team 
from Nova and the American Himalayan Foundation together with Prakash Darnal. 
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4.1 UNIQUENESS 

The basis of protecting heritage lies in the assessment of its 
uniqueness, its main value; both the general values of the site 
and the value as understood by the local community. Without 
understanding these particular values and that which makes Upper 
Mustang truly unique, it is impossible to define a framework for 
its conservation. A value-assessment is all the more complex in the 
case of historic settlements, because they are dynamic and continue 
to change over time. 

At the crossroads of the Tibetan and Indian civilisations the Lo 
Tso Dhun area of Upper Mustang, the former Kingdom of Lo, 
is a unique preserved example of a Tibetan culture. Having been 
closed off from the outside world for decades, Lo has been able 
to maintain a culture and heritage, which is one of the last true 
witnesses of Tibetan culture. This is especially so, since most other 
parts of the former Tibetan region are subject to fast development 
and modernization. 

Although mainly linked to Tibetan cultural traditions, Upper 
Mustang has over time created its own cultural identity, influenced 
by both the South (India and Nepal) and Tibet and China, thanks 
to its position along the salt trade route. Its cultural remains are 
witnesses of intricate relations with the former Tibetan kingdom, 
Ladakh, Nepal and India. Due to its historic importance along one 
of the region’s main trade routes, the area soon became a famous 
religious centre. It is home to the remains of early Bon traditions 
as well as some of the earliest Buddhist monasteries in the Tibetan 
region (including Lo Gekar), and because of its close ties with 
the Tibetan kingdom, Lo has been at the centre of the spread of 
Tibetan Buddhism from the 11 th century onwards. It is a good 
example of the spread of the Sakyapa thought. The remaining caves, 
temples and monasteries, together with the works of art contained 
within them, and numerous scriptures bear witness to the visits of 
significant Buddhist saints and scholars during the early centuries of 
Buddhism. Lo is today home to some of the best preserved Tibetan 
monasteries in the entire region, including a large number of (early) 
cave monasteries. Many of these monasteries and caves are home to 
uniquely preserved cycles of wall paintings, which are among the 
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best in the entire Tibetan region and which represent the relations 
between Lo and the surroundign areas. 

Decades of complete isolation, together with a very strong sense 
of identity, have allowed for the people of Lo to preserve their 
traditional ways of life and beliefs to a great extent. This survival of 
intangible cultural and religious traditions is also expressed in the 
architecture and its relation with the surrounding landscape. The 
ancient Kingdom of Lo is a unique example of a place where the 
linkages between man and nature are as close as can be. Its location, 
across from the highest mountain range on earth, has cut the region 
off from the summer monsoons, creating a desert-like landscape in 
which human creativity is indispensable for survival. Settlements 
could only develop if surrounded by fields irrigated by the melt¬ 
water from the snow on the surrounding mountains. In the middle of 
these human-created oases, the people have moulded the earth into 
the structures that constitute the settlements of Lo. From a distance 
the architectural creations look like natural sculptures growing 
out of the landscape. They are constantly subjected to the natural 
forces that are fighting an unceasing battle to turn these structures 
back into earth. Nonetheless, these very natural surroundings are 
the source of all the necessary materials and products used in the 
creation and maintenance of Upper Mustang’s heritage. 

Lo Manthang, the former capital of Lo, was built by Lo’s first 
king as a major statement justifying Lo’s independence. The town 
is a unique example of a walled settlement within the Tibetan 
region; a 6-metre high rammed-earth wall surrounds the densely 
packed settlement, which is also home to three of the area’s main 
monuments. The monasteries of Thupchen and Jampa Lakhang 
both date back to the 15 th century and besides being remarkable 
architectural structures, they house magnificent collections of wall 
paintings and statues, which are witnesses of the early relations 
between Lo and the Kathmandu Valley. The palace of Lo Manthang 
is a massive structure, which was the first building to be constructed 
in Lo Manthang and is the largest structure within Lo. Its structure, 
height and position within the town, similar to those of the 
monasteries, remind of the importance given to the Mustangi kings, 
both on a political and on a cultural level. Lo Manthang also serves 
as the setting for age-old festivals such as the annual Tiji festival. 


4.2 AUTHENTICITY 

The authenticity of Upper Mustang’s heritage can be expressed 
through various criteria, including form and design, materials, use, 
traditions, location and setting, language and intangible heritage, 
and spirit and feeling. As per the Operational Guidelines for the 
Implementation of the World Heritage Convention, authenticity is 
a measure of the degree to which the values of a property can be 
understood to be credible, truthful, and genuinely expressed by the 
attributes of the property. 1 
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With regard to authenticity the conservation of a heritage place must 
be a testimony to the achievements of the past which necessitates 
the preservation of specific tangible elements in their original 
state; and the continuation of living cultural traditions based on the 
appreciation of the past, and taking into account change. 

Upper Mustang has very well preserved its culture as well as its 
cultural and natural heritage. The authenticity of the places and their 
setting is truly genuine. Because of its remoteness little change and 



modem foreign influences have been possible. Additionally, the 
specific geographic and climatologic conditions have demanded for 
a very close relationship between the inhabitants (culture) and their 
environment. This symbiosis came into existence because it was the 
only way for people to survive and because these conditions have 
not changed, this symbiosis remains the only possible answer to life 
in Upper Mustang. 



Luri Gompa 






Upper Mustang is not a tourist destination where people try very 
hard to present the foreign visitors a certain type of “traditional” 
culture; nor is it a society where cultural traditions had died. The 
culture and heritage of Upper Mustang is a true example of a 
living heritage; where the traditions, the heritage structures and the 
interaction with the environment are part of everyday life. 

43 INTEGRITY 

Integrity is defined by UNESCO 2 as a measuse of wholeness and 
intactness of the heritage site. To examine the integrity, one needs 
to assess whether all elements constituting the unique value of the 
site are incuded within the defined boundaries and whether the 
boundaries are sufficiently large to ensure the proper protection 
of the defined heritage values. The entire Lo Tso Dhun area of 
Upper Mustang needs to be considered as a whole because of its 
cultural and natural unity. Within this, however, specific boundaries 
and protected zones will need to be defined, so that targetted 
conservation (cultural and/or natural) measures can be implented 
and that certain areas can be designated as development zones. 
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NOTES 

1 Operational Guidelines 2005 Para 79/80 

2 Operationa guidelines for the Implementation of the World Heritage Convention, 2005, 
article 88. 
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5.1 PHYSICAL STATE OF CONSERVATION* 

Until a few years ago Upper Mustang and its capital Lo Manthang 
were in dilapidated state, mainly due to a lack of maintenance. 
Decades of complete isolation and the lack of available modem 
materials has ensured that a significant number of structures have 
been preserved, but at the same time this isolation has also resulted 
in a high level of decay. 


Lakhang of Lo Manthang (including restoration and cleaning of 
the murals), the town wall of Lo Manthang, Lo Gekar gompa and 
the monastery of Tsarang. With a focus on Lo Manthang, this was 
the first major conservation campaign to be carried out in Upper 
Mustang. It has beyond doubt made a major difference to the state of 
conservation of the town and the region today. It has also permitted 
for a large number of local people to be trained in various aspects of 
practical conservation work. 


5.1.1 Monuments 

In response to this state of affairs, the American Himalayan 
Foundation (with John Sanday Associates as their consultants) took 
on the task of restoring a number of major monuments. Among 
the main projects were the restorations of Jampa and Thupchen 



A large number of monuments are, however, still in urgent need 
for interventions. The most endangered major monuments are 
the palaces of Lo Manthang and Tsarang. Additional work is 
needed for a large number of smaller monuments and buildings, 
especially in smaller villages and in the villages on the east bank 
of the Kali Ghandaki. The large number of caves: meditation 
caves; cave temples; and residential caves are also in a bad state of 
conservation. 

Below is a list of buildings in need for conservation interventions: 2 
Palaces of Lo Manthang and Tsarang 
Lo Manthang Wall 

Luri Caves and ruined remains of cave monasteries and 
refuges 

Ghemi palace and fort 

The palaces are probably the most endangered, but because of their 
status as private residences no conservation efforts have addressed 
them yet. The Palace of Tsarang is in the worst condition. The oldest 
part of the building is in a state of ruin. The front part of the building 
is in a general bad state of conservation, mainly caused by a lack 
of maintenance and leaking roofs. Water leakage has weakened the 
roof structure, and the lower floors of the building, especially the 
Western part of the building. Furthermore, there are large cracks in 
the front facade. In 2005 the Royal family undertook minor repairs 
in order to prevent any further damage, and windows were replaced. 
The Lo Manthang Palace is in a better condition than the one in 
Tsarang, mainly because sections of the palace are still inhabited. 
However, in those parts which are no longer inhabited, serious 
structural concerns can be seen. The northern block of the palace 
that includes the main entrance is in a bad condition, especially the 
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Tsarang palace 


north fa9ade (towards the town gate) which shows large cracks. The 
library also has structural problems in two walls and leakage of the 
roof and ceiling is additionally affecting the structural stability. 

Besides the palaces, the remaining parts of Lo Manthang’s wall 
need to be repaired and consolidated in order to prevent it from 
collapsing. Due to the large number of openings (doors, windows 
and drains) made through the wall without proper planning or 
assessments, the structural stability of Lo Manthang’s main 
monument is questionable. The entire wall needs to be renovated 
in order to ensure its stability. A restoration campaign, linked to the 
upgrading of the town’s drainage system (which runs through/under 
the wall), is ongoing. Under this project, two sections of the east 
wall, which collapsed due to similar structural problems, have been 
restored and there are plans to continue the work for the rest of the 
wall. 


Luri Gompa is possibly one of the most important monuments 
in the Upper Mustang region. It is one of the last remaining 
cave monasteries and has preserved an impressive collection of 
stylistically unique wall paintings. The monastery, including the 
access to the monastery, is however in a bad state of conservation. 

Several other early cave monasteries are today in a bad state of 
conservation. The decay is generally due to erosion of the cliffs 
in which they have been made. Since they are hardly accessible, 
there is little or no decay caused by human actions. Because of the 
very reason for the decay, conservation and protection of these cave 
monasteries and refuges will be very difficult, or in many cases 
even impossible. However, these caves contain some of the earliest 
signs of religion in the region and many of them are embellished 
with impressive cycles of wall paintings and statues, so if no 
actual consolidation work and protection can be done, then at least 
documentation and an inventory need to be prepared. 



Luri cave monastery 





Remains of Ghem palace 

The remains of the Ghemi Palace and fort are in a very bad 
condition. The largest part of the complex is completely in mins, 
which need to be consolidated. Only the chapel and library of the 
former palace are intact. Heavy snowfall in the winter of2005-2006 
worsened the state of conservation of these rooms, which are now 
in an urgent need for repair. The remains of the old town wall of 
Ghemi are in an even worse condition. 

5.1.2 Private houses 

With only very few exceptions, all private buildings in Upper 
Mustang can be called ‘traditional’, 3 although in recent years many 
houses have been rebuilt and others have undergone adaptations to 
modem needs. Fortunately, such work has not led to a disturbance 
of the urban landscape. This is mainly because earth, stone and 
timber are the only materials easily available, and because the 
existing style of buildings is perfectly adapted to the lifestyle 
and climate in Upper Mustang. The main change that is directly 
visible in the urban landscape is the introduction of new, larger 
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window openings. Additionally, some buildings have been turned 
into shops, by removing a large part of the front facades of homes. 
Other changes concern the interior of the buildings, for example the 
installation of bathrooms, water taps and electricity. 

5,2 MANAGEMENT AND LEGISLATION 

5.2.1 Management 4 

The Upper Mustang area falls under the Annapurna Conservation 
Area (ACA), which is the largest protected area of Nepal. ACA 
is designed, implemented and managed by the National Trust for 
Nature Conservation (NTNC) through a mandate given by the 
Nepalese government. The Trust’s activities in Upper Mustang are 
implemented by ACAP (Annapurna Area Conservation Project). 
The NTNC is a governmental trust created by its own act, and it 
functions as a NGO, except for the political appointing of a number 
of staff members. They are mainly concerned with biodiversity and 
tourism related issues, but are also entitled to implement activities 
related to the preservation of cultural heritage. 

Although the NTNC has a mandate for culture, it is obliged to 
request permission from the Department of Archaeology (DOA) 
for any activities carried out in this field. The DOA generally 
provides a technical expert to assist in the work. Since there is no 
legal protection on a cultural level, the Ministry of Culture, Tourism 
and Civil Aviation (MOCTCA) is not directly involved in Upper 
Mustang. 

At a local level, the DDC (District Development Committee) is only 
present in Jomsom, Lower Mustang, and it is supposed to cover the 
entire district. The VDC (Village Development Committee) is local 
government represented in Upper Mustang, with 7 VDCs. Although 
this is the most formal form of government representation in the 
area, the VDC has relatively little influence. 

At a grass roots level, seven Community Area Management 
Committees (CAMC) have been created, one in each VDC and in 
theory, all projects implemented in the area need to be registered 
with the concerned CAMC. However, at present the CAMCs are 
not fully functional, due to insufficient funds. The management 
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plan prepared by NTNC 5 is to be implemented through the existing 
CAMC structure and aims at ensuring sustainable funding through 
the provision of 60% of the tourism fees to the local bodies. 

The traditional systems of the King of Lo, the village council headed 
by the mukhiya and the khempa are much more influential within the 
community, although not legally backed. The Raja is traditionally 
considered as the ruler and the highest authority. He also exercises 
a form of social sanction. The mukhiya and village council look 
after community activities, public properties and resources and even 
define rules and fines for those who do not comply. The khempa 
and lamas on the other hand are in charge of religious affairs, ethic 
codes, etc. 

5.2.2 The people 

The local people are the main stakeholders in the case of 
conservation and development programmes. 6 This is all the more so 
in the case of remote areas and living settlements. Activities should 
always take into account the viability of the area and a dialogue 
with local stakeholders is indispensable. The people of Lo are very 
conscious of their unique identity, but at the same time they also 
want progress and economic opportunities. Their wishes should 
be respected and incorporated, but it is also the task of the larger 
community to indicate possible long term strategies and concepts 
of sustainability. The local people should be involved at all stages 
and on all levels of conservation and development work. They 
should be consulted while planning, but should also be involved in 
executing. This is the only way to create local ownership and a first 
step in ensuring sustainability of the projects. In addition, involving 
locals in the planning process allows for the projects to respond to 
local needs and to ensure that local principles are incorporated. 
Involvement of the local community in the execution of projects, 
will of course allow for certain economic opportunities, but will also 
require training. Proper training of locals, linked to the execution 
of projects, will eventually lead to the creation of a local expertise; 
which in the long term would also ensure proper maintenance. 


5.2.3 Legislation 7 

The main legislative instrument that deals with heritage in Nepal 
is the Ancient Monument Preservation Act (AMPA) 1956 and its 
subsequent amendments (Fifth Amendment 1996). The AMPA 
makes it possible for the Nepalese Govemment/Department of 
Archaeology (DOA) to declare an area as a Protected Monument 
Zone (PMZ). Once declared a PMZ, the DOA is responsible for 
the protection of the cultural heritage of the area, including the 
provision of building bylaws and approving building requests. The 
DOA also has the authority to stop all inappropriate and/or illegal 
activities within the PMZ. In the case of Upper Mustang no PMZ 
has been declared (not for the region, nor for any of the settlements), 
which means that at present there is no legislation in place dealing 
with the protection of the culture of the area, building and land use 
regulations. 

As the DOA does not have a site office in Upper Mustang, it will be 
difficult for them to bear the responsibility of its regular monitoring 
and protection. Additionally, within the PMZ all building permits 
would have to be approved by the DOA and since no representative 
of the DOA is currently present at the site, this would create problems 
for the inhabitants of Lo. Through the provisions of the Local Self- 
Governance Act (1999), the DOA can delegate this responsibility to 
local municipalities. However, with a VDC structure such that exists 
in Upper Mustang, delegation is not always possible. It would, 
however, be possible for NTNC/ACAP to take on the management 
responsibility of the PMZ. 8 

Another important legal issue concerns land ownership. The 1964 
land reform campaign in Nepal was supposed to bring an end to 
feudalism in the country, by dividing the ownership of farming 
land amongst landlords and the farmers. In Mustang, most land still 
belongs to the Royal Family and procedures for buying and selling 
land as well as the status of public land remain unclear. Therefore, 
expansion of settlements, relocations and the development of 
detailed planning mechanisms will need to clarify these issues. 
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MOTES 

1 The state of conservation is here reflected in a purely physical manner. This section 
does not include any reflections on local and Buddhist traditions of renewal, which will 
be reflected further in this document. 

2 I have only listed those buildings which feature in the list of main monuments as 
presented under 3.3.4 Monuments, which are in an urgent need for conservation. 
Besides these, there are many smaller monuments and structures in urgent need for 
maintenance and restoration. 

3 By 'traditional', I refer to the use of materials (earth, stone and timber), the style and 
shape of the building, and the use of local building and planning techniques. 

4 Sharma, Shah and Damal 2006; Sharma, Maskey, Damal and Gauchan 2001. 

6 Sharma, Shah and Damal 2006. 

6 The main outcomes of this study will be translated into Nepali and Mustangi and will be 
further discussed at a community level. 

7 The information provided on legal issues is based on discussions with Bhim Nepal, 
legal expert, and head of the National Archives. 

* The NTNC has been created by its own Act and is since 1992 responsible for the Upper 
Mustang region. Under this responsibility they are allowed to take on the responsibility of 
cultural preservation, if DOA requests them to. 
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It can be argued that to a large extent, the heritage of Upper Mustang 
has been preserved because of decades of isolation. However, no 
matter the current state of conservation, over the past centuries 
it’s heritage has evolved and changes have evolved in order to 
adapt to changing needs. Change is inevitable and is part of living 
cultures and should therefore not be prevented from taking place. 
When trying to preserve the main values of a region like Lo, it is 
indispensable to ensure its viability. A balance or ‘middle way’ 
needs to be found between necessary changes in relation to quality 
of life, and the need for conservation. 

In a society which has always considered that things change, and 
does not consder history as linear, western concepts of conservation 
may be out of place. Conservation is a western invention, which has 
been transferred to the East, and although attempts have been made 
to adapt the western concept to the Asian traditions, 1 it often remains 
a concept foreign to local traditions. This is especially the case in 
strongly traditional Buddhist societies such as Upper Mustang. 
These communities have always considered change/impermanence/ 
transience as a part of life and have until today been able to guide 
this change. Everything was subject to change, including tangible 
and intangible heritage. Cycles of wall paintings were traditionally 
repainted by the monks; annual festivals ensured the re-rendering of 
gompas, chhortens and houses etc. The very use of earth and timber 
for construction within the harsh Kali Ghandaki climate made the 
renewal of buildings and structures a fact of life. 

It is important to note that so called ‘traditional’ communities often 
do not consider their heritage as ‘heritage’, but merely as part 
of their lives. Hence in built mechanisms for local maintenance 
and conservation often organically arise, which may not fulfil all 
requirements of a western approach, however such systems have 
contributed towards heritage being preserved. 

Today, however, change is occurring at a much faster pace, and 
has a much greater impact then ever before. Whereas change used 
to occur gradually, often in response to technological and social 
development, the change which Upper Mustang is facing today is 
of an entirely different scale, and the community is unprepared. Lo 


is finding itself at a crossroads, and its fragile heritage, cultural and 
ecological, is at stake. 

At present there are three major threats to the site that are all inter¬ 
related. Firstly, the construction of a road, and secondly changes 
in lifestyles and lastly wider political changes in Nepal may also 
have an impact on upper Mustang. Therefore, in order to ensure 
the conservation of the region’s values it is important to understand 
and properly guide changes in order to prepare the region and its 
people for the future. This way Lo’s people will be able to improve 
their quality of life while preserving their most valuable cultural 
traditions and heritage. 

6.1 ACCESSIBILITY 

The first motorable road is being constructed in the region, linking 
the Tibetan border with Jomsom, Pokhara and Kathmandu (Koralla- 
Jomsom Road). Because the road was a ‘green road’, no proper 
Environmental Impact Assessment (EIA) was required. However, 
in 2001 a partial EIA was conducted, which focused on the Lo 
Manthang section of the road 5 . After the negative results of the 
2001 EIA, a by-pass road has been constructed further north to Lo 
Manthang (see map pg. 66). However, the by-pass road has not been 
constructed in a proper manner, and hence is unusable for Chinese 
trucks. 

At present the road (a ‘green road’) has been created from the 
Tibetan border down to Lo Manthang, Tsarang, Ghemi and up to 
the little village of Zaite, between Ghemi and Gelung. Because no 
bridges have been constructed yet, vehicles can only move from the 
border to Lo Manthang and nearby Tsarang. Another section of the 
road, coming from Pokhara to Jomsom, and Kagbeni/Muktinath in 
Lower Mustang is forseen to be ready later this year. This part of 
the road is being constructed by the Nepalese army. It is not entirely 
clear how, when and how fast the section between Kagbeni and 
Zaite will be constructed, especially since the section between Tsele 
and Zaite covers some very rough terrain. 
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Prayer flags in Tsarang 


The road will be a major change to the region and may provide 
greater access for the people of Lo to basic infrastructure and 
services. It will also add a new layer to Lo’s traditional position 
as the main trans-himalayan trade-route. However, it is necessary 
to adequately prepare for accommodating the impacts of the road. 
Based on earlier conservation experience with road construction in 
remote areas, for example in Ladakh, it is likely that settlements 
will develop on every piece of flat land along the alignment of the 
road. Uncontrolled development should be regulated and guided to 
protect both the ecological system and the cultural landscape, 

Impact on Heritage Structures 

The road as it is currently operating is damaging the heritage 
structures of the region, in particular those of Lo Manthang. Traffic 
is passing directly along the town’s wall and is badly affecting 
other smaller monuments along its trajectory. The main damage is 
the effect on the wall, the chhortens and mani walls in front of the 
town gate, The wall, as well as the religious structures, are suffering 
from the direct impact of traffic passing too close, and using a 
throughway that is not wide enough for the vehicles. Additional 
damage is brought about by the vibrations caused by the heavy 
bucks passing by. Once the by-pass road is in use, the impact of the 
road on the monuments should be reduced. 

Although Lo Manthang is the most threathened from an architectural 
heritage perspective, there are numerous other monuments and 
structures along or close by, the planned road alignment, which 
should also be protected from any potential damage caused by 
the road. The road for example passes by the big chhorten on the 
way from Tsarang to Lo Manthang, and through various sites of 
archaeological importance. 

The road will also have an impact on the visual integrity of the 
region. Especially in the case of Lo Manthang, which is perceived 
as a fortress town by local inhabitants. From a distance it is hard to 
define whether the massive walls are those of a town or of a single 
monument. The visual identity of Lo Manthang is an integral part 
of its value and this will be disturbed by the road, especially if 
encroachment happens along the road alignment. 
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Impact on the landscape 

In the same way, the road will negatively affect the landscape 
and natural heritage that constitutes an important part of Upper 
Mustang’s heritage. Increased development along the road 
alignment and the road itself cutting through fields will decrease 
the amount of cultivatable land in a region where the agricultural 
production is hardly sufficient to sustain the population. 

Supplies 

On the other hand, easier access means more imported products, 
which will ensure the necessary food supply but will also make 
the people of Lo fully dependent on external sources. A convoy 
of Chinese trucks reaches Lo Manthang twice a year and brings 
foreign products. The trucks are loaded with food and drinks, 
clothing, furniture and home decorations, utensils of all kinds, and 
construction materials. The natural concept of supply and demand 
does not apply; all that is brought to Lo, remains in Lo. Given the 
increase in the amount of products brought from Tibet/China, Lo 
Manthang is facing a serious waste problem. Local inhabitants are 
not accustomed to plastic, cans or glass bottles, and the inhabitants 
of Lo treat the ‘new’ waste in the same manner as the traditional 
biodegradable waste: they throw whatever cannot be re-used at the 
riverside, not realizing that it will not disappear by itself. 

The same trucks also bring increasing amounts of concrete into 
Upper Mustang. The parts of the region which is easily accessible, 
such as Jomsom (airstrip) and Kagbeni (road from Jomsom) have in 
recent years seen an increasing amount of concrete buildings, which 
cater to the needs of the fast-growing number of tourists visiting 
the area. In Lo Manthang until now, only one concrete house has 
been built (which is outside the wall). However, more and more 
concrete is being used for the ‘restoration’ of smaller structures, 
such as mani walls. In the summer of 2005, the old mani wall in 
the Choede extension was demolished and rebuilt in concrete. In 
the spring of 2006, another mani wall in front of the main gate was 
rebuilt in concrete. 

In the other villages of Upper Mustang, only a few concrete 
structures have been built, such as the mani wall and open drainage 
canal in Ghemi. It is also unfortunate that ACAP has used concrete 


for the signposts which they erected along the trail, thereby setting 
one of the earliest examples of the use of concrete in the area. 

Traffic 

Another effect of the road will be the arrival of traffic, which is 
a significant challenge for a region as remote as Upper Mustang. 
As of the writing of this report, the entire region has no motorized 
transport system. Motorized transport requires more then an 
access road. There will be a need for parking spaces, for houses 
with facilities to park private vehicles, for the provision of fuel 
and for trained mechanics. The small settlements with their small 
winding alleys will never be able to accommodate vehicles of any 
type, often not even motorbikes. These urban patterns have been 
developed specifically to withstand the harsh winds and alterations 
to accommodate traffic will affect this naturally grown barrier 
against nature. 

Economic Opportunities 

Economically, the road could lead to two types of opportunities: 
increased tourism and the development of Lo Manthang into the 
region’s main market town. The provision of these opportunities is 
indispensable to ensure that the inhabitants remain in Lo. However, 
both options include a number of risks which may badly affect the 
area’s heritage. 

Improved accessibility to the region will result in an increase in 
tourism. At present, tourism in Upper Mustang is highly regulated 
and expensive, resulting in a particular form of high-end adventure 
tourism. Improved access will make it more difficult to sustain the 
concept of the ‘restricted area’, which may result in a massive influx 
of visitors. The restricted form of high-end trekking tourism will 
disappear, except if alternative routes are developed (for example 
along the east bank of the Kali Ghandaki river), and the influx of 
large groups of trekkers will create new demands for facilities. 
More tourists will mean more guesthouses, more restaurants, 
souvenir shops etc. These may bring more economic benefits to the 
inhabitants, however when unmanaged, the tourism infrastructure 
may heavily damage natural and cultural heritage (for which the 
tourists come to the area in the first place). 
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When considering tourism in the region, the main problem, however, 
is that the road is at present an enlargement of the only trail on the 
west bank of the Kali Ghandaki River, and trekking groups will 
have to walk along this road. This may result in the region no 
longer being attractive for trekkers at all as the development of bus- 
trips from Jomsom becomes a reality. If this road becomes a main 
highway then it is likely the main profits will go to those who rent 
out cars and buses in Jomsom and Upper Mustang and its inhabitants 
will lose the potential to generate income from tourism. 

The development of Lo Manthang as a trade centre or market town 
between Lhasa and Kathmandu is another risk which will need 
proper guidance. Already with the road only being half constructed, 
the arrival of trucks has given Lo Manthang back its function as the 
main trading spot. When this development continues, however, Lo 
Manthang risks an increasing encroachment along the trajectory of 
the by-pass road by such establishments as garages and bars. 

6.2 CHANGES IN LIFESTYLE 

The tradition of seasonal migration has brought Lo’s inhabitants to 
central Nepal (Kathmandu Valley and Pokhara) and India during 
winter, opening them up to foreign influences. Fortunately, the 
summer months have always brought them back to Lo. This can be 
linked to the fact that the inhabitants of ‘Tibetan’ origin and have a 
completely different culture then the rest of Nepal and India. Given 
this natural willingness to stay in Lo, the chances are relatively high 
that Lo Manthang will continue to be a living town, especially when 
improved educational and economic opportunities can be provided. 
Improved links with the world beyond the mountains, as well 
as general changes occurring in central Nepal and India, are 
leading to a change in the lifestyle of Lo’s inhabitants, especially 
in the younger generation. This is creating a tension between the 
preservation of heritage values and a desperate desire to have 
access to modem amenities. Although the need for improved living 
standards is justified, at the same time it is important to recognize 
the achievements of the past and to incorporate these lessons into 
present practice. 


Living conditions 

The demands from local inhabitants mainly concern the need for 
modem comfort and facilities within traditional houses. Until today, 
private houses have been built with the available materials and 
techniques, according to the climate and the local traditions. The 
flat roofs provide an ideal space to dry dung for fuel, and grains 
and herbs for food during the long winter months. The thick mud 
walls provide sufficient insulation to keep the inside of the houses 
warm in winter and cool in summer. Bathrooms are not needed as 
there is no tradition of bathing, but prayer rooms and flag posts are 
indispensable. The introduction of larger window openings was the 
first step in structural changes, and today, more and more people 
desire private bathrooms, preferably with a hot water supply. 

On an urban level, there is an increasing need for sanitation, provision 
of amenities and development of infrastructure. Installation of a 
sewerage system for example is a growing concern, closely linked 
to the desire to install modem amenities in private houses. 

Craftsmanship 

Linked to the preservation of traditional architecture and 
culture is the sustainability of craftsmanship. The technique of 
construction with rammed earth and the preparation of pop bricks 
will need to be maintained and taught. Young people will need 
to learn about the specific clays used for different renderings of 
buildings. Additionally, the traditional crafts, such as weaving, 
can be developed into products for a tourist market, providing the 
inhabitants with alternative and sustainable sources of income. 

Expansion of towns 

The polyandrous marriage system was traditionally developed in 
order not to divide properties. This way, the number of houses and 
families has remaned fairly stable for centuries. Today, however, 
this marital tradition is disappearing and the introduction of 
monogamous marriages has created a demand for more houses. 
Additionally, increased tourism and the creation of new functions 
such as schools, health posts and government buildings, have led to 
the construction of additional buildings. This introduction of new 
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facilities has also for the first time demanded buildings which were 
not just for housing nor for religious purposes. 

This expansion of settlements is particularly evident in the case of 
Lo Manthang, where building outside the wall was not done. Low 
caste people were obliged to live outside the town wall, down by 
the river, and except from them, everybody lived within the wall. 
Outside the wall was the wild, and the inside was protected on a 
spiritual level, but also on a physical level (as the wall protected 
against enemy attacks and against the harsh Kali Ghandaki winds). 

Today, these traditional concepts are slowly vanishing, and 
more and more buildings are being constructed outside the wall. 
Buildings outside the wall are either built immediately adjacent to 
the wall with their backside towards the town, or on plots of land 
across from the khora, facing the town. While the second type may 
be disturbing for the view of the town from larger distances, the 
main problems are related to the first type of constructions, as they 
directly affect the visibility and structural stability of the wall. The 
strip of land between the wall and the mani wall - this strip of land 
was called damdrang -, used to be planted with trees and grass, and 
served as a public space and grazing land for animals. 

In the 1980s the land in between both walls was been privatized and 
individual owners have constructed buildings on their respective 
plots, disturbing the view of the wall. Additionally, private passages, 
windows and drainage pipes have been pulled through the wall and 
have strongly affected its structural stability. This has resulted in 
the collapse of a section of the eastern wall, the eastern wall of the 
Choede Extension and a bad state of conservation of the remaining 
parts. Considering the ongoing expansion of Lo Manthang and the 
saturated fabric within the wall, this trend will continue. Considering 
the heritage value of the town and the importance of the wall, proper 
planning will need to done for this development not to disturb the 
preservation of the town. In the same line, planning will need to 
ensure the link between the historic town and the newly developing 
areas outside in order for the wall not to become a major barrier. 


Livelihoods 

Livelihood opportunities are one of the main problems faced in 
Upper Mustang today. Especially after the closing of the Tibetan 
border, the region has economically come to a stand still. Many 
Mustangi prefer their own village to central Nepal, however, for 
the younger generation the need for income prevails. Therefore, if 
no improved livelihood opportunities are offered, the region risks 
losing a large part of its population. 

6.3 POLITICAL CHANGES IN NEPAL 

Democracy Movement 

The April 2006 democracy movement in central Nepal has led to the 
abolishment of the monarchy and the re-installation of parliament. 
The anti-royalist sentiments will most likely also affect kingship in 
Lo. Traditionally, the royal title was given to the Mustang Raja by 
the Nepalese king. However, at present, the parliament has the right 
to decide on the succession of the Nepalese king, and it is likely that 
they will no longer attribute a royal title to the Mustangi royals. 

Taking this into account, but also considering the importance that 
the local people place on their Raja, there are discussions ongoing 
about taking on the traditional title of Gyalpo if the Nepalese 
government no longer attributes the raja title. The local king still 
plays a major role, not only on a political, but more on a cultural and 
religious level. For example his presence during the main festivals 
is considered essential. However, it also needs to be understood that 
the concept of kingship in Lo will also need to change in accordance 
to the changes ongoing in Mustangi society and life, even if the 
function of the king is an important factor in ensuring cultural 
continuation and a group sense of identity for Lo. 
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Culture and Identity 

With the current political instability in Nepal, a wider identity crisis 
has arisen. The Shah Kings were behind the initial unification of 
Nepal in the late 18 th century and realizing that ‘Nepal’ was a historic 
creation, the Shah’s have through various mechanisms attempted to 
create a Nepalese identity. This was particularly the case after they 
regained full control over the country in the 1950s (after the rule of 
the Rana prime ministers). The monarchy was of course a symbol in 
itself, but in addition other symbols of nationhood were introduced 
such as the Hindu state concept and Nepali as the official language. 
After the April 2006 events, many of these symbols of Nepalese 
identity have been eroded, and at the same time cultural identities 
which had been ignored for decades have started to surface. It will 
be a major challenge for Nepal in the months and years to come 
to once again find coherent identities and to provide an umbrella 
where all cultural groups which constitute the country, can find their 
place. In addition, the new Nepalese state will need to find a way of 
incorporating and acknowledging cultural identies. 

Even though Upper Mustang is legally part of Nepal, its inhabitants 
have remained influenced by their own traditional governance 
systems. However, many changes are ongoing, both in Lo and in 
Nepal and it is not clear what the future will bring. Easier and more 
regular contacts between Lo and central Nepal and a potential wider 
acknowledgement of local cultural identities by the Nepalese state 
may create a change in the Mustangi sense of belonging. All of this 
will of course also depend on what happens with the Raja title and 
the realization of kingship in Lo in the future. 
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NOTES 

’ The most important effort in this regard being the preparation of the Nara document on 
Authenticity (ICOMOS, 1994) 
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The conservation concept for Upper Mustang has been formulated 
based on discussions with stakeholders, from various backgrounds, 
including representatives of the local communities. 1 The formulation 
of the conceptual background for the conservation of the area’s 
heritage, has tried to take into account a potential future listing as 
World Heritage, and therefore takes into account the requirements 
for nomination as formulated in the Operational Guidelines for the 
Implementation of the World Heritage Convention (2005). 



7.1 CONSERVATION GUIDELINES 2 

The following guidelines constitute the theoretic base for the 
conservation concept and framework: 

1. The main aim is to retain the cultural and natural significance of 
the site; 

2. Conservation of Upper Mustang’s heritage has to be based on an 
understanding of both tangible and intangible values; 

3. The heritage needs to be considered within its larger context; 
Conservation strategies should take into account both the settlements 
and their surroundings, both the natural and the cultural values; 

4. Conservation of Upper Mustang’s heritage requires the 
preservation of its setting, both physically and visually; 

5. Although difficult to preserve, spiritual values - especially those 
related to the protection of the landscape should be respected and 
protected; 

6. Conservation and restoration are preferred to demolishment and 
new construction; 

7. Demolition of buildings should be prevented and only allowed in 
exceptional cases; 

8. The local tradition of cyclic renewal should be respected. 
However, any renewal of traditional structures or monuments needs 
to be done according to general conservation principles, with re-use 
of the original materials wherever possible and based on proper 
documentation; 

9. It is important to preserve the vitality and viability of the region 
and its historic settlements; 

10. Change should be allowed, but should not disturb the heritage 
values; 

11. Use of traditional techniques and materials as earth, stone and 
timber should be encouraged; wherever traditional techniques 
cannot be adapted to modem needs, new techniques can be applied, 
but without disturbing the overall integrity of the site; 

12. In order to preserve and protect Upper Mustang’s heritage, the 
local community needs to be involved in planning, executing and 
managing the conservation programme. 
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7.2 MISSION STATEMENT 

The aim of the proposed framework for the conservation and 
development of Upper Mustang is to present an integrated and 
sustainable approach to preserving the region’s heritage (tangible, 
intangible and natural), whilst recognizing the need for change 
and progress. Thus aiming at cultural preservation, repsect for the 
natural environment, and the creation of livelihood opportunities 
and improved living conditions. 

7.3 CONSERVATION CONCEPT 

7.3.1 Change 

Upper Mustang has until today preserved its heritage to a great 
extent. Thereby, the area has become symbolic for the entire 
former Tibetan region. At present, however, Upper Mustang is 
facing a period of transitions, which may have a negative impact 
on its heritage. It is important to remain realistic and to accept that 
these changes will take place and that their impact will be visible. 
However, in order not to lose one of the main cultural treasures 
of Nepal and of the entire region, there is an urgent need for the 
development of concrete conservation measures. 

Beside general changes in lifestyle, the construction of the road 
through Upper Mustang is the main factor affecting in the area, and 
needs to be taken into account in all conservation and development 
measures. Although heavily contested, it is a reality that the road 
will be constructed. Therefore, any measures for the protection of 
the site, need to take this into account and need to aim at defining the 
best possible way of ensuring the survival of Lo’s main assets whilst 
acknowlegding this change. 

7.3.2 Defining boundaries 

A first step is to define the exact boundaries of the site in order 
to allow for the implementation of legislative and managerial 
measures. A conservation area (or Protected Monument Zone) needs 
to be designated, encompassing all major heritage sites of the area. 
Since the Upper Mustang area is large, this conservation area will 
need to be further divided into protected zones according to the type 
of conservation or development needed (heritage - environment 


- development). According to the zones, specific measures can 
be designed and implemented, especially with regard to allowing 
change, and development. In addition support zones will be needed, 
particularly around Lo Manthang and along sections of the road. 
Specific regulations should prevent development in these zones 
from damaging the heritage values of the surrounding areas, but 
should at the same time allow for future change and development, 
so that support areas can be created around the historic settlements, 
where more strict regulations should be applied. 

7.3.3 Cultural Landscape - Integrated Approach 

The heritage of Upper Mustang is much more than built heritage. 
It has developed over time as an example of human adaptation 
and survival in a harsh climate and environment. This is expressed 
physically as well as spiritually, in the tangible, intangible and 
natural heritage (and in the way all are interlinked). Even when 
dealing with the preservation of built heritage, it is important to 
understand these linkages as they provide indispensable information 
for understanding the significance of the structures. The heritage of 
Upper Mustang has to be understood as a cultural landscape where 
the linkages between humans and nature are very close and where it 
is exactly this interaction that has shaped the area’s cultural heritage. 
Only when looking at Lo’s heritage as constituting as a cultural 
landscape, can all values be truly taken into account. 

In addition, it needs to be taken into account that also from the 
point of view of environment and biodiversity, Upper Mustang 
is absolutely unique. This should in the first place be reflected in 
biodiversity and natural protection measures, but it should also be 
looked at in the way in which culture and nature are interlinked. 
Many cultural traditions, both tangible and intangible, are dependent 
upon a clear understanding of the natural heritage and will only 
benefit from a well protected and preserved natural environment. 

7.3.4 Linking Conservation and Development 

In the same way, the conservation programme needs to incorporate 
the ongoing and foreseen development, both the expansion of 
the town and economic development. When dealing with the 
preservation of a remote and isolated area like Upper Mustang, 
it is important to ensure its viability, also in economic terms. The 
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settlements are living settlements, and although conservation 
measures are needed, they should not at all lead to the creation of 
a ‘museum town’. Therefore, any conservation strategy should be 
linked to strategies for the economic enhancement of the locality. 
These strategies should include reflections on tourism, which in the 
case of Upper Mustang may be the best economic option for the 
future, however tourism needs to be properly managed so that it 
does not become a destructive factor for the preservation of culture 
and heritage. Additional economic opportunities will need to be 
explored in order to provide a means of income and subsistence to 
the inhabitants. In this regard the proper development of cultural 
industries such as the cultivation and selling of local herbs could 
provide a potentially broad and sustainable market for improved 
livelihood opportunities. 

During the present times of transition, an integrated conservation 
programme has to be developed and legally adopted before the road 
is finished, in order to ensure the maximum possible protection of 
the Upper Mustang region. In order to be successful, the programme 
needs to address conservation issues as well as guide development 
in its broad sense. It has to establish a proper management system 
and ensure adequate legal protection. The conservation of the 
tangible heritage also needs to ensure a link with the protection of 
the intangible heritage and its natural setting. 

7.3.5 Management and Legislation 

The main challenges will be linked to legal issues, land ownership 
and management. Upper Mustang is far away from Kathmandu and 
its institutions, so a centrally imposed system will not function. 
Local management would be much more effective; however, the 
official local government structures are often not respected by 
the local community, nor do they currently have the capacity or 
mandate to deal with heritage preservation. Instead, the traditional 
system lead by the Raja, mukhiya and khempo has locally much 
more influence, but its official status is currently unclear. It will 
be of major importance and crucial for the preservation of the 
region’s heritage to identify a proper management structure. Ideally 
this system would be carried out locally and recognized centrally. 
Without the installation of such a management structure, to divide 
the tasks and responsibilities, to involve the community and to bring 
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together conservation of both cultural and natural resources and 
development, none of the measures will have any effect, 

Considering the current lack of adequate legal protection of the 
area’s heritage, the provision of appropriate legal measures will be 
necessary. This is very closely linked to the management structure, 
as legal provisions only make a difference if properly implemented 
and monitored. 

73.6 Community Involvement 

For any decisions related to both conservation and development the 
inhabitants should be involved. All measures should be developed 
through a participatory process. Only if the people feel that the 
decisions have been taken by themselves and for themselves, will 
the protection of Upper Mustang be possible. 
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7.4 PRIORITY AREAS 

Considering the current period of transition and the fast pace of 
change in the area, the following aspects have been defined as 
priority areas for the conservation of Upper Mustang (the following 
points are in no specific order of importance): 

1. Protection of the region or at least the main settlements (Lo 
Manthang, Tsarang and Ghemi) as a National Monument'PMZ 
under the AMPA and provision for and implementation of adequate 
building guidelines; 

2. Finalisation of the by-pass road around Lo Manthang, so that 
traffic can be diverted; and closure of the present road for all 
motorized traffic; 

3. Preparation of an Integrated Master Plan (including Management, 
Conservation and Development for both cultural and natural 
heritage) 

4. Preparation of a detailed Master Plan and Management Plan for 
the Upper Mustang region; 

5. Clarification of Management structure; 

6. Ensuring the proper channeling of at least 60% of the revenues 
from trekking fees to the local government and communicty 
committees; 

7. Establishment of a stakeholder’s working group bringing together 
all parties involved in the region, to ensure a holistic integrated 
approach; 

8. Establishment of a system to deal with waste management. 


NOTES 

1 Inputs have been provided by NTNC, Prakash Damal, Neel 
Kamal Chapagaln, John Harrison, Bruce Moore, and Kai Weise, 
the Mustang Raja. Jigme SP Bista and Tsewang Bista. 

2 The general guidelines have been prepared specifically for Lo Manthang, taking into 
account the main international charters ard declaralons on heritage conservation: 
ICOMOS, The Athens Charter for the Restoration of Historic Monuments, Athens, 1931; 
ICOMOS, International charter for the Conservation and Restoration of Monuments 
and Sites - The Venice Charter, Venice. 1964; ICOMOS, The Resolutions of Bruges: 
Principles Governing the Rehabilitation of Historic Towns, International Symposium on 
the Conservation of Historic Towns, Bruges, 1975; ICOMOS, Charter on the Conservation 
of Historic Towns and Urban Areas - Washington Charter 1987, Washington, October 
1987; ICOMOS Australia, Burra Charter, Burra, 1999; ICOMOS, The Nara Document 
on Authenticity, Nara. 1994. 
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8.1 CONSERVATION AND GUIDING CHANGE 

The following section includes a series of principles aimed at 
ensuring conservation and at guiding necessary change. Specific 
issues with regard to monuments, private houses and public spaces 
are outline further in this chapter. 

8.1.1 Conservation Principles 

Cyclic Renewal 

Buddhist cultures, such as the one of Upper Mustang have never 
considered time to be purely linear. On the contrary, the cyclic 
concept of time has allowed for a different approach towards 
heritage, in which the spirit is much more important than any 
physical remains. This means that monuments used to be regularly 
renewed, or even completely abandoned and left to mins. The 
specific climatologic context of Lo and the use of earth as the main 
construction material, have added to this concept of cyclic renewal, 
as regular renovations have always been necessary. 

The process of cyclical renewal does however follow strict 
guidelines. Even though the local tradition of cyclic renewal should 
be respected, it will also be important to understand that the renewal 
was linked to regular maintenance and did not imply the use of 
new/other materials or the introduction of major changes to the 
structures. In addition, the traditional process of renewal was based 
on a very well maintained tradition of craftsmanship. If renewal 
remains the general conservation approach, especially in the case of 
major monuments, this would need to be properly balanced against 
preservation requirements and the protection of heritage values. In 
all cases, renewal of structures of heritage importance needs to be 
done based on proper documentation. 

Form and Design 

Restoration should not change the form and design of the building. 
Until today, all buildings in Lo, both the restored and the non- 
restored ones, have retained their traditional layout and design. The 
only alterations made to traditional structures are the introduction of 
larger windows for private houses. Basic building guidelines should 
allow for the necessary changes to take place without disturbing the 
overall heritage values. The main importance is anyway to retain the 
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urban landscape rather then retaining individual buildings, which of 
course implies that change can be allowed. 

Materials 

The use of construction materials is very important for the overall 
perception of the townscape. This is especially the case for Upper 
Mustang, where an important part of the heritage values is derived 
from the interaction between landscape and settlements. Both the 
promotion of the traditional materials and sustaining the traditional 
workmanship entailed in the construction are important aspects 
in retaining the site’s authenticity. Modem materials are scarcely 
available, and there are only a few examples of the use of concrete. 
Should modem materials be employed for technical reasons, they 
need to be either reversible or of a durability that is at least equivalent 
to that of traditional materials. This is especially the case with 
concrete, which has a very short lifespan (50-70 years in the case 
of reinforced concrete). In addition, the choice for introducing new 
materials such as concrete should be based on local needs and on a 
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proper understanding of the interaction between the new structure 
and the environment. In the case of Lo, the introduction of bathing 
facilities and water inside the houses will require water resistant 
building materials, but constructing an entire house in concrete will 
not allow for proper insulation during the cold winters. 

Use and Function 

The traditional use and function of the major monuments must 
be retained, especially for religious monuments. When no longer 
functional, adaptive re-use should be considered. This is for 
example the case with the palaces, which could be (partially) 
used as museums or tourist facilities. However, the degree to 
which the buildings are altered to cater to a new function must be 
minimized and should ideally be reversible. There needs to be a 
clear differentiation between old and new. Similarly, the use of the 
public spaces will change if life changes. However, these changes 
should also be based on the understanding of the heritage values 
of the site as a whole, especially in the case of the arrival of traffic 
in the region. The streets within the settlements were created for 
pedestrian use. Allowing motorized traffic, for example, will not 
only disturb the appreciation of the settlements, but will also require 
major changes to be made to the original lay out of the villages. 

Location and Setting 

Location and setting are an integral part of the heritage place. 
Lo’s heritage can only be fully understood when approached as a 
cultural landscape. The tangible heritage derives a major part of its 
value from its relation to the surrounding landscape as well as from 
the intangible values that have been created through this relation. 
Both the cultural heritage and its natural surroundings have been 
preserved until today. However, the preservation of the cultural 
heritage can only fully succeed if the conservation measures are 
closely linked to the protection of the natural setting. 

Language and intangible Heritage 

Like the cultural heritage forms one unit with the natural context, 
it also has close ties with the intangible cultural traditions of the 
area. Settlements could only exist thanks to the creation of irrigation 
systems which allowed for agricultural activities. In addition, the 
existence of settlements is protected on a spiritual level through the 


creation of a sacred landscape defining the boundaries between the 
human realm and the wild. Mustang, although today part of Nepal, 
has a very unique cultural identity and its inhabitants have a strong 
sense of their own unique identity. 

$.1.2 Monuments 

A detailed inventory needs to be prepared of all the monuments of 
Upper Mustang, including the introduction of a grading system. 
This inventory will allow designing conservation guidelines for 
each category of structures and will include more detailed plans for 
Lo’s main monuments. For all monuments a detailed conservation 
concept should be worked out, measured drawings need to be made, 
proper inventorising needs to be undertaken, and detailed studies 
should be made. 1 This is especially the case for those monuments in 
a bad state of conservation. As these monuments constitute the most 
visible and tangible aspect of Lo’s heritage and culture, they should 
be properly maintained and if necessary restored. Strict conservation 
guidelines should be applied for all monuments featuring on the 
inventory. A system of entrance fees could contribute to supporting 
the maintenance costs. 

Wall and its immediate surroundings 

The wall has been defined as one of the most important elements in 
Lo Manthang, as a monument, as a symbol distinguishing the town 
from all other settlements in the region, and as a factor defining 
the entire functioning and lay-out of the historic town. Therefore, 
the wall should be protected, which includes the protection of 
visual integrity of the wall and of the settlement as a whole, as 
well as ensuring the structural stability of the wall. Because of the 
importance of the wall, the damdrang as well as the khora have been 
included as an integral part of the conservation zone. Within this 
area outside of the wall, no buildings should be constructed and if 
possible all existing constructions (14 houses) should be removed. 
The main issue concerns the private ownership of the land directly 
outside the wall. 

1. A first step is to stop all new construction adjacent to the wall. 

2. The second step would be for a number of sensitized owners to 
voluntarily move their property to the proposed development area, 
where the necessary land should be allocated, (landownership issues 
will need to be clarified) 
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3. Finally, if legally and economically possible, the remaining parcels 
should be expropriated. This, however, is only possible through an 
expropriation campaign by the government, upon agreement of the 
inhabitants and upon discussion of relocation, based on a relocation 
plan and detailed planning of a development zone. 

In order not to block the linkages between the old settlement and 
the new development areas outside the wall, a number of public 
gates could be constructed. The gate of the Choede monastery in 
the North should be stabilized, additional gates should be made in 
the East and West (one or two at each side) and the winter gate in 
the South should be made into a properly functioning public gate. 
At the same time the creation of additional public gates should stop 
the inhabitants from making openings, which affect its structural 
stability. In order to provide a more positive image of the wall and 
to give it a new function, the walkway on top of the wall should 
be restored and opened for public. Ideally, one of the dzong and 
adjacent stables could be turned into a small ‘wall visitor centre’. 

8.1.3 Private buildings 

The preservation of the overall townscapes and identity of Lo’s 
settlements can only succeed if sufficient attention is given to the 
restoration and compatibility of private houses. The main value of 
the private houses resides in their role in defining the townscape. 
This is why it is important to preserve those elements that are 
indispensable for preserving the townscape and why necessary 
changes should be allowed. 

A series of guidelines has to be designed for the restoration, 
maintenance and (re)construction of private buildings. Any 
guidelines or bylaws for private houses need to take into account the 
need for modernisation as well as the need to preserve the overall 
townscape. The guidelines should encourage the improvement 
of living standards, while respecting and protecting the heritage 
values of the settlement as a whole. The guidelines should also 
encourage the use of traditional techniques and materials with the 
view of creating an adequate and sustainable living environment 
for the inhabitants. The guidelines should be as clear and concise 
as possible, and it would most likely be sufficient to focus only 


on height and materials. In Lo Manthang, following tradition, no 
residential buildings within the wall should be higher than the 
wall, and in addition height restrictions should apply for other 
settlements. Traditional materials, such as earth, stone and timber 
should be utilized. The guidelines could also include use and 
function, especially in the case of Lo Manthang, where some 
functions should be kept out of the historic core and be housed in a 
development zone. 

The guidelines need to be designed through a consultative process 
involving the inhabitants. A high degree of ownership needs to 
be created while drafting the guidelines, as only then will the 
inhabitants understand that they can benefit from them. This is 
why it is essential to keep the guidelines as clear as possible and 
of course translated into local language. It will also be important 
to formulate them in such a way that the possibilities are indicated 
along with the restrictions. 

The restoration or traditional renewal of buildings should be 
encouraged rather than demolishing them and new constructions 
being erected. The limited guidelines should allow for sufficient 
change, but the overall streetscape should be maintained. 
Considering the changes in life style, however, there is a definite 
need for developing sustainable housing models using local 
materials and craftsmanship, which are adapted to the setting and 
climate. 

8.1.4 Public Space 

The urban pattern constitutes an important aspect of the heritage 
values. The specific typology of small winding alleys and the 
limited public space was created as a form of protection against 
the climate. Being an integral part of the value of the town, the 
urban morphology within the wall should be protected through 
conservation and planning measures. The main aim should be to 
make the living in the historic core attractive and as practical as 
possible in order to upkeep the number of inhabitants. This includes 
allowing proper living conditions, and basic urban upgrading 
and improvement of the services. The provisions of drainage and 
of a removable covering system for the existing open drainage 
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is needed. With the arrival of private bathrooms and potential 
tourist infrastructure, a sewerage system will eventually have to 
be developed. In the long term, it will also be necessary to provide 
streets lights and maybe even a limited number of street furniture. 

The settlements should not allow any motorized vehicles within the 
centre. Because of their morphology traffic would badly damage 
the settlements integrity and would greatly disturb the general 
atmosphere. Since Lo’s settlements are small, it should be feasible 
to restrict traffic. 

8.1.5 Expansion of the settlements 

Considering the current period of transition, a number of 
development issues will need to be taken into account and will need 
to be integrated into the conservation programme, for their impact 
on the heritage values to be reduced to a minimum. 

This is especially the case for Lo Manthang, which will most likely 
become the fastest developing settlement in the area. Therefore, 
a development zone will need to be planned outside the wall in 
order to allow expansion of the settlement and provision of modem 
amenities for the inhabitants. Considering the ongoing changes there 
are two basic options: either people will migrate, or the settlements 
will expand. As there seems to be little chance of massive migrations 
due to the strong feeling of cultural identity of the Mustangi, the 
second option is the most likely. Therefore, it can be expected 
that settlements and especially Lo Manthang will expand, due to 
population growth, the need to cater to a growing tourist market 
and its new role as a trading place along the road from Tibet. It is 
important to guide this expansion through planning. A development 
zone has to be planned around Lo Manthang, based on the alignment 
of the by-pass road, North and/or West of Lo Manthang. 

It is important for this zone not to be too far away from the old 
town, as otherwise one risks the old town becoming abandoned for 
new accommodations in a satellite settlement. The development 
zone and the old town should function in symbiosis, with the new 


zone offering modem facilities and being close enough to the old 
core to serve as a support zone and allowing for the residents 
to remain living within the historic town. The main aim of the 
provisions for this development area should be to keep the historic 
core attractive for its inhabitants, by ensuring sufficient comfort 
within the conservation zone, good linkages to the new town and 
its commodities, and by simultaneously developing the historic core 
into an area which is attractive for living. 

Considering the current development along the West wall, it is likely 
that the actual development of an extended settlement will happen 
there. This would also be the best location for ensuring a link with 
the old town. However, this area now has a lot of farmland, which 
will go lost if the expansion is not properly planned. A second option 
would be to plan out the area of the present Garpa settlement, equally 
along the road alignment. Since this area is situated much lower then 
Lo Manthang, development would create less disturbance on the 
historic settlement, and the new node would still be close by the old 
town. Social issues may arise. 

A master plan should further detail out the development zone. 
Detailed guidelines need to be prepared for all new constructions 
in the development zone, including land-use and functions. The 
general building guidelines (height restrictions and use of traditional 
materials) should also apply to the development area. 

Lo Manthang is a fortified settlement, and the wall is still very 
present and very valuable for the identity of the town. Therefore it 
is important to ensure that the wall is protected, but also restricted 
from forming a barrier between the old and the new. The link 
between old town and new town needs to be ensured, also through 
the creation of a number of official gates in the wall towards the 
development areas. 
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8.2 SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT 
8.2.1 Livelihoods 

Sustainable conservation of the area will only be possible, if the 
people remain in Lo, which logically implies the need for better 
livelihood opportunities. The development which will come with 
the road will provide improved economic opportunities, but the 
main issue is for this development to keep Upper Mustang as a 
self-sustainable region. Dependence on imports should be avoided 
at all costs, and any kind of foreign products should be luxuries to 
supplement an economy which can survive on its own. 

Heritage and Tourism 

Tourism holds probably the largest potential for the development 
of an income generating economy in Upper Mustang. Although 
economic opportunities are needed, the region is at present not 
ready for a massive influx of tourism. It is thus important for the 
quota to be maintained as long as possible. Acknowledging that the 
restriction will one day be lifted, a tourism management plan needs 
to be made, based on the development of the road and a potential 
lifting of the restriction or revision of the tourist quota. A detailed 
assessment needs to be made on the potential for tourism in Upper 
Mustang, including the development of alternative routes, especially 
once the road has opened. 

It should be made clear to the inhabitants that the development of 
tourism is very closely linked to the preservation of the area, both 
of its cultural and its natural heritage. By emphasising this link, the 
need for economic development could be a vector for increased 
local efforts towards conservation. The local people should be 
properly informed about tourism, its impacts and the benefits. 
Discussions should be organized at a community level on how the 
people consider tourism in their village. 2 The outcomes could be 
formulated into a code of conduct for visitors. Such codes should 
be developed through a participatory process, and therefore visitors 
would know how Mustangis expect them to behave, to dress, etc, and 
for the inhabitants tourism would become more easily acceptable. 
This could be further enhanced by channelling the benefits from 
tourism back to the local population; for example through the use of 
local guides, encouraging stay in guesthouses rather than bringing 


Entrance of the restricted area in Kagbeni 
tents, the establishment of a home stay programme, etc. 

Creative Industries 

Tourism is a seasonal source of income and could be linked to 
sustainable development by providing economic opportunities to 
the local people through promoting the production of local crafts, 
which could be produced in winter. At present, no original Mustangi 
souvenirs are available for tourists. The few shops in Lo Manthang 
sell goods bought in Kathmandu or brought from Tibet/China. 

Crafts, such as the traditional carpet weaving, weaving of woollen 
cloth and blankets and the production of yak woollen bags could be 
turned into marketable tourist products. 

In addition these craft products and the larger-scale production of 
medicinal and aromatic plants and herbs could provide another 
option for livelihood development. Especially with regard to 
medicinal and aromatic plants, some of which are unique for Upper 
Mustang, there a many opportunities for market development. 
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Dressing up for the festival 


Market Town 

Lo Manthang as the former capital and main trading town on the 
salt route will after the completion of the road, most likely once 
again develop into a market area catering to the Upper Mustang 
region. This new role could lead to the creation of a real trading 
spot along the trajectory of the road, including bars, garages, 
petrol stations, depots for spare car parts etc. This development 
may be necessary, but planning should ensure that it has as little 
impact as possible on the town and the surrounding natural setting. 
This renewed traditional role of the town could provide another 
means of economic enhancement, and will for sure contribute to 
the expansion of the town. However, it should be prevented that 
the market function harms the heritage values and thereby the 
potential for economic enhancement through tourism. The market 
area as well as the arrival of trucks from Tibet/China and the linked 
problems of waste management should be properly reflected in the 
Master Plan. 


8.2.2 Cultural landscape 

The heritage of Upper Mustang derives its value partially from 
its location within the wider landscape of the region, as well as 
from its direct surroundings, covered with irrigated fields, witness 
to the interaction of its inhabitants with the landscape. Since the 
relationship between people and the environment is inseparable, 
and because both the cultural and natural heritage are of major 
importance, conservation programmes should be targetting both. 
Necessary measures for the protection of the natural heritage and 
biodiversity should be taken, based on in depth research on the 
biodiversity and natural features of the region. 3 

8.2.3 Intangible Heritage 

The intangible heritage of Upper Mustang is as important as 
its tangible remains. However, the preservation of intangible 
cultural traditions is more then anything else related to the people 
themselves. Documentation is the first step to be taken. This includes 
writing down folk stories and songs, recording music, dances and 
festivals, studying the unique religious blends and the numerous 
craft traditions. Since the intangible traditions are so closely linked 
to the willingness of the inhabitants for maintaining them, this 
aspect of culture is much more easily threathened when society 
changes. Proper and detailed documentation is, therefore, often the 
only option. This way, it is also possible to later on revive traditions, 
if required. The provision of training programmes, ideally linked to 
economic enhancement, is another way of ensuring the survival of 
some intangible traditions. Finally, it is important to raise awareness 
on the uniqueness of these traditions in order to increase local 
interest in the upkeep of the intangible culture. 

8.2.4 Education and Awareness 

To ensure the preservation of the heritage of Upper Mustang it is 
important to enhance the survival of both tangible and intangible 
traditions through education and awareness raising. Meetings with 
the local community revealed the need for cultural education from 
a young age. Improved cultural education would raise a general 
awareness about the importance and value of Upper Mustang, and 
would thereby contribute to a wider understanding of the needs for 
conservation. In the long term, this new generation could contribute 
significantly to the preservation of their heritage. Cultural education. 
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Lo's future 


together with local language education are both of major importance 
for the development and continuation of a cultural identity and sense 
of cultural pride. 

In a way similar to the need for education, awareness programmes 
on heritage should be developed and widely distributed. This could 
be done through plays, festivals and the production and distribution 
of graphic materials. The main aim should be to make the inhabitants 
aware of the value of their town and culture in order to enhance their 
willingness to preserve it. 

8.3 MANAGEMENT AND LEGISLATION 

8.3.1 Management 

In order to ensure the preservation of Lo’s heritage, the identification 
of a proper management mechanism or structure will be crucial. As 
there is no representation of central government, the designation 
of an official authority for heritage conservation will be more 
complicated. 


Validity of Existing Structures 

At present the Upper Mustang area is managed by the National 
Trust for Nature Conservation (NTNC) through the ACAP office. 
The mandate of the NTNC includes culture, but they do not have 
technical staff to deal with cultural issues. The NTNC has to request 
approval from the Department of Archaeology (DOA) for restoration 
projects, but neither DOA nor the Ministry of Culture, Tourism and 
Civil Aviation are really involved in Upper Mustang. 

Each VDC in Upper Mustang has a Community Area Management 
Committee (CAMC) with various subcommittees. These 
organisations are locally based and are responsible for a wide range 
of activities including preservation of biodiversity and culture. The 
Upper Mustang Management Plan 4 is advocating for 60% of the 
revenue from trekking permits to flow back to these CAMCs, from 
the Ministry of Finance via the NTNC and the Community Trust 
Fund. This way the CAMCs will have a sustainable and regular 
source of income to fund their activities. This distribution of permit 
income has been approved by the Nepalese government, but at 
present the system is still not functioning. 

When dealing with the preservation of the settlement, it is 
indispensable to involve the community, its ideas and needs. The 
easiest way would be to bring together a committee of community 
representatives, or to use the existing structure of the CAMCs, to 
obtain inputs and approval from the inhabitants. In practice, the 
community involvement should reach to the individual household 
level, as the inhabitants improved living conditions are their main 
priority. Only once it is clear for them that the conservation approach 
can be linked to an improvement of their standards of living, will the 
conservation efforts for the old town succeed. 

Local Management and Maintenance Systems 
The actual power in Upper Mustang, however, does not reside 
with the government imposed bodies like the VDCs, but with the 
traditional management system (Raja, mukhiya, khempa). Although 
these have little actual power, inhabitants listen to them and their 
support is indispensable for carrying out any projects in the area. 
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There are several traditional systems which ensure the regular 
maintenance of monuments and public spaces. These systems 
are often still in place, and since they have functioned well for 
centuries, it would be interesting to study them in more detail and to 
define their viability in the current changing society. 

Role of Partners 

There are only a limited number of partners involved in the Upper 
Mustang area. Hereunder, some of the main partners are listed. This 
overview is based on the involvement in recent years (partners who 
have been involved in the past may not be listed here). 

In the field of natural heritage preservation the Global Environment 
Fund (GEF) and UNDP have been doing a lot of work together 
with NTNC and ACAP in the field of Biodiversity mapping and 
conservation; and they have supported the preparation of a general 
management plan, which has a major focus on tourism, linked 
to biodiversity and culture. At present both organisations have 
stopped their support to the NTNC/ACAP. Several other (I)NGO’s 
are involved in smaller projects, for example ICIMOD and Snow 
Leopard Conservancy. 

In the field of culture, the main donor is the American Himalayan 
Foundation (AHF). For the past nine years, they have funded the 
restoration of some of Lo’s main monuments: Thupchen and Jampa 
Lakhang of Lo Manthang, the Lo Manthang wall, the monasteries 
of Lo Gekar and Tsarang, as well as a series of smaller projects. 
Besides cultural restoration projects, they have also been actively 
involved in supporting the Tiji festival and they provide support for 
education and the Tsarang nunnery. Even though AHF is more and 
more focussing on the educational and infrastructural component on 
their activities, it will be important that donor organisations remain 
interested in supporting conservation work in Lo. 

At a local level, Lo Gyalpo Jigme Foundation has been created by 
the crownprince. The local NGO is working in various fields aiming 
at cultural preservation and development of Upper Mustang. At the 
moment they are the only local NGO working in this field. 


UNESCO, being the UN agency with a mandate for culture, is now 
slowly getting involved in the Upper Mustang region, recognizing 
its major value on both a cultural and natural level. Being the 
only international agency working in this field, UNESCO’s role 
should mainly concentrate on policy development and assistance 
in the preparation of Master Plans and setting up management 
mechanisms. An additional function that could be fulfilled by 
UNESCO is that of ‘coordinator’, to ensure proper linkage between 
partners and activities. 

Another issue concerns World Heritage Listing of the site. The 
UNESCO World Heritage List includes those sites that are 
understood to be of Outstanding Universal Value. Here it needs 
to be understood that the preparation of Tentative Lists for World 
Heritage and the preparation of Nomination files is the resonsability 
of the State Party; even though UNESCO can provide assistance. In 
addition, a World Heritage status will only be given to the property 
once the government can ensure its protection, which includes the 
need for clear management authorities and proper legal protection 
of the site. Additional, a detailed analysis is needed of the propsed 
boundaries for the site (Lo Manthang? Lo Tso Dhunl Upper 
Mustang?) as well as of the proposed type of nomination: cultural 
(including cultural landscape), natural or mixed site. 

Heritage House Concept 

The management of the conservation activities for Upper Mustang 
and its surroundings will probably be the most challenging. There 
is a variety of institutions involved, none of which at present can 
take full management responsibility. It will, however, be necessary 
to establish a central unit for the management, supervision and 
monitoring of conservation activities (natural and cultural heritage) 
in the area, especially since central government is not represented 
on site. A Heritage House concept (similar to the one established in 
Luang Prabang (Laos)) could be very suitable for Upper Mustang . 5 

The Heritage House is a community advisory service, which 
provides: information; assistance to house owners; manages 
conservation activities; conducts awareness programmes; and 
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it is closely involved in the development of guidelines, bylaws, 
master plans, etc. In this way a central entity could be developed, 
run by local people, who take care of the management of heritage 
preservation in the area, provide information and assistance to house 
owners, develop guidelines, oversee projects and are responsible for 
the monitoring and reporting to the central level government. 

The Heritage House is only referred to as a concept for ensuring the 
management of conservation activities, as ideally this role could be 
taken on by an existing body. This ideally would be ACAP/NTNC on 
the condition that their mandate is expanded and adequate staff with 
knowledge of cultural heritage preservation is provided. Ideally the 
Heritage House would be recognized by the Nepalese government 
so that the Department of Archaeology can delegate the authority 
for dealing with building permits (in case a PMZ is declared). 

Stakeholders Working Group 

There are only very few people and organisations involved in 
Upper Mustang, but still there is hardly any interaction between the 
different actors, resulting in projects being carried out in parallel. 
As the region is facing an important period of transition, it will 
be important for all groups to work together, or at least to discuss 
together. Many areas have to be covered at the same time, including 
conservation of heritage, biodiversity, infrastructure development, 
development of an improved educational and health system, etc. No 
actor can cover everything on his own and in order to ensure that 
the different parties take into account the various views and needs, 
a common ground will have to be found. In order to ensure this 
dialogue, a working group needs to be established bringing together 
representatives of the main actors in the region as well as a number 
of local representatives. This group could meet regularly during the 
winter season, so that programmes can be discussed and designed 
with a common goal. 

8.3.2 Legal Issues 

Besides the need for an appropriate management structure, 
legislation will be another major issue when dealing with the 
conservation of Upper Mustang and is closely linked to the 
establishment of a management authority. 


Ancient Monument Preservation Act 

Upper Mustang should be declared a Protected Monument Zone 
(PMZ) by the Nepalese government under the provision of the 
AMPA. This is the only way to legally protect the cultural heritage 
of the town. An important discussion will be on where to draw 
the boundaries for the PMZ. The process of declaring a PMZ 
also makes the Department of Archaeology responsible for the 
preservation of the area’s heritage, as well as for the development 
of building regulations and their implementation and the approval 
of building permits. As the Department of Archaeology does not 
have any representation in Upper Mustang, this could cause serious 
administrative problems and difficulties for the inhabitants of the 
town. The Department of Archaeology (DOA) could, however, 
delegate this authority if a suitable institution is available. 6 

Building and conservation guidelines and bylaws 
Together with the declaration of PMZ under the AMPA, a series 
of building bylaws will need to be developed and implemented 
by the DOA (or any other institution to which the DOA delegates 
this authority). These should be as simple as possible, ideally only 
restricting height, materials (earth, stone and timber) and use. 

Other than building bylaws, a set of clear and agreed conservation 
guidelines is needed, providing guidance to the inhabitants as well 
as to all other people involved in conservation in Lo Manthang. 
These guidelines need to be made in coordination with the graded 
inventories of the monuments, which should serve as conservation 
concepts for the monuments. 

Land Ownership 

In order for any conservation programme to be successful, a number 
of issues related to land ownership will need to be clarified. 
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NOTES 

1 The preparation of an inventory of monuments and the works of art within them is 
ongoing (Part 1 on Lo Manthang, Lo Gekar and Tsarang has been completed by Prakash 
Darnal for NTNC). Inventorislng is also urgently needed for the Intangible traditions. 
Athough still very well preserved at present, it is very difficult to maintain intangible 
traditions once the inhabitants have lost their interest. This is why it is indispensable 
to prepare a detailed inventory and study on the traditions of the region. This Includes 
music, songs, dances and stories as well as ways of life. It is also necessary to look 
into the local traditions which emphasize the close link between the humans and their 
natural environment: the use of medicinal and aromatic plants, the use of different clays 
and soils for different aspects of building construction, extraction of pigments, etc. 
Inventorising and studying these aspects, is not only important as a record, but will also 
be crucial for preserving the heritage and local traditions. Additionally, it may be possible 
for some of these aspects to serve as vectors for development. 

2 For example, locals do not like their picture to be taken. It could be explained 
how cameras work and why tourists like to take their pictures. Once the inhabitants 
understand this, they can together take a decision on whether to allow pictures to be 
taken or not. 

3 Detailed measures for the protection of the natural setting and biodiversity of Upper 
Mustang will not be presented here as this goes beyond the scope of this document. 
Many efforts have, however, been made by ACAP and NTNC. 

* Sharma, Shah and Darnal 2006. 

6 When the Heritage House was established Luang Prabang was still very remote 
and only few tourists visited Laos and Luang Prabang. Being a remote and very well 
preserved town far away from the capital and any government institutions the Heritage 
House was developed to deal with the preservation of the town. 

6 At present the Local Self Governance Act (1999), dealing with the devolution of power 
from central to local government, is under revision and it would be good if a solution 
could be included for this problem, as the DOA is facing the same difficulties in various 
remote areas, generally resulting in the lack of any form of protection. 
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ANNEX 1: Glossary 


Amchi: 

Arka: 

Avalokitesvara: 

Bhot: 

Bhotia: 

Bista: 

Bodhisatva: 

Buddha: 


Chakau: 

Chamau: 

Chang: 

Chhepa: 

Chhorten: 


Practitioner of traditional medicine 


Chuba: 


Mineral found in the Himalayan region 

used for flooring Damdrang. 


Bodhisatva of Compassion 
Tibet 

People from Bhot (sometimes used 
pejoratively) 

High class surname, also means “leader” 


Damying: 

Dharma: 

Dhar Chok: 


An altruistic entity which chooses to 
remain within the cycle of existence to 
work for the wellfare of all beings. 

Any fully realized being. Usually refers 
to the Historic Buddha, bom in Lumbini, 
Nepal, as prince Siddhartha around 
600 B.C., he became enlightened while 
meditating under a tree in Bodhgaya , 
India. 

Red clay of Upper Mustang 
White clay of Upper Mustang 


Dhongmo: 

Diero: 

Drogkpa: 

Dukhang: 

Dzo: 

Dzong: 

Garpa: 


Barley beer 


Gompa: 


Traditional system of social sanction, Guru Rinpoche: 

handled by the royal family 

Stupa, Buddhist religious monument Gyang. 

that often houses remains of lamas, 
prayer rolls and votive offerings, objects Hrungma. 

of veneration. 


Taditional dress worn by men in Tibetan 
region, kind of rugged kimono 

Space in between the Lo Manthang Wall 
and the Mani wall surrounding the wall 

Tibetan guitar 

‘teaching’, doctrine of Buddha; 
Specifically the path to enlightenment. 
Religious merit. 

Prayer flags 

Traditional mixer for butter tea 

Buckweat paste 

Nomads 

Assembly hall in monastery 

Cross breed of cow and yak 

Fort, also used to refer to the defensive 
towers of Lo Manthang’s Wall 

Low class 

Buddhist Monastery 

Also known as Padmasambhava, 8th- 
century master who formally established 
Buddhism in Tibet. 

Rammed Earth 

Local name for small woodblock printed 
mantras on paper which are placed at the 
entrance doors also called Lungh ta 
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Khata: 

White ceremonial scarf 

Mantra: 

Words expressing the path to 
enightenment, recited during meditation 

Khempa: 

Head Lama 

Mechti: 

Yeti or abominable snowman 

Khora: 

Circumambulatory path 

Momo: 

Dumpling 

Kudragpa: 

Ruling class 

Mukhiya: 

Village Head 

Labso: 

Flagpoles 

Namgo: 

Protective device above entrance door 

Lakhang: 

Temple 


made of sheep skull covered in painted 
cloth and surrounded by a frame of small 

Lama: 

Tibetan Buddhist monk/priest 


twigs and threads 

Lhu: 

Spirits of the Earth 

Namyang: 

Vertical channel through which gods 
come down into the house 

Loba: 

Tibetan name for the inhabitants of Lo, 
the area of Lo Manthang 

Nayu: 

Black border painted around door 
openings. 

Lo Tso Dhun: 

Area traditionally under the authority of 
the King of Mustang, includes today the 

Om mani padme hum: 

Mantra invoking blessing of 


VDCs of Lo Manthang, Tsarang, Ghemi, 


Availokiteshvara, the Bodhisattva of 


Surkhang, Chonup and Chosser 


Compassion 

Lungh Ta: 

Local name for small woodblock printed 

Padmasambhava: 

Indian Saint who introduced Buddhism 


mantras on paper which are placed at the 


in Tibet and made long travels 


entrance doors also called Hrungma 


throughout the Tibetan Region. Also 
known as Guru Rinpoche 

Mandala: 

Mediatative diagram of the cosmos 
which expresses the Buddhist’ ideas on 

Perak: 

Elaborate turquoise headdress won both 


the life cycle 


as adornment and to indicate wealth 

Mani stone: 

Stone bearing sacred inscrptions to 
safeguard travellers 

Phalpa: 

Working class 



Phug Lha: 

House gods 

Mani Wall: 

Wall built of mani stones 

Pop: 

Mud brick 

Manjushri: 

Bodhisatva of Wisdom 
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Prayer Wheel: 
Puja: 

Raja: 

Rani: 

Rigsum Gtinpo: 


Sago: 


Sakya: 


Sangha: 


Stupa: 


Thangka: 

Thukpa: 

Torma: 


Cilinder containing a roll of paper or 
cloth with written mantras or prayers 
Worship 

King 

Queen 

Collection of three chhortens, red, blue/ 
grey and white/yellow, referring to the 
three Protectors (Manjushri, Vajrapani 
and Avalokiteshvara) or the three virtues 
of Buddhism: Wisdom, Energy and 
Compassion 

Protective device above entrance door 
made of dog skull covered in painted 
cloth and surrounded by a frame of small 
twigs and threads 

One of the four principal schools of 
Tibetan Buddhism, which streses study 
and meditation equally 

Generally tken to mean the spiritual 
communities of ordained monks and 
nuns; this bdy of people can include 
anyone who has gained a direct insight 
into the true nature of emptiness 

Chhorten, Religious monument that 
often houses remains of lamas, prayer 
rolls and votive offerings, objects of 
veneration 

Religious skroll painting, usually 
depicting meditational deities 

Tibetan noodle soup 

Sculptures made of butter and tsampa, 
placed in monasteries 


Tsampa: 


Vajrapani: 
Vasusastras: 
Yul Lha: 


Barley flour mixed with tea; staple diet 
of the Lo-pas, also used as religious 
offering 

Bodhisatva of Energy 
Hindu texts on urban planning 
Territorial deities 
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ANNEX 2: Rulers ofLo 


Generation 


Ruler 


Amde pal (b. 13 87 - com. 1 4 25 - k. 1440 - d. 1447) 


Amgon Sangpo (b. 1419 - k. 1447 - d. 1482 (or later) 


Tashigon (b. 1445-K. 1482-d. 1512/1514) 


Gragspa Thae (k. 1513) 


Tashistogyal (k. 1530) 


Gyahar Palsang (k. 1550) 


Dongrub Dorje (k. 1580/1594) 


Samdhub Done (K. 1609/16101 


Samdhub Rabten (k. 1609/1610- 1655) 


10 


Samdhub Pal war (b. 1639-k. 1656- 1710) 


11 


Tsewang Samdhub or Phuchhog Chugyn Norbu (k. 1711-1723, d.1725) 


12 


Tashi Namgyal (k.1720 - d. 1727-17291 


13 


Tenzing Wangval (b. 1717/1718 -k. 1727-1729-d. 17591 


14 


Wangyal Dorje (b.l738-k. 1750-1789: Recognized as Raja of Mustang by King Rana Bahadur Shah 

of Nepal-d. 1795) 


15 


Tashi Ningpo (r. 1795-1815) 


i6 


Jyampal Dhadul (r. 1816, d.1837) 


17 


Kunga Norbu (r.1837, d.ca 1858) 


18 


Kasum Bandus (r.1858, d.1863) 


Norub Pal war (r. 1868, d. 1894) 


19 


Ngoyedhuba Jyamyang Palwar (r.1894- ca. 1935) 


20 


Jyampal Tesnig Dhadul (r.1935. retire 1955. second term 1960-1965) 


21 


Tashi Ningpo (r.1955, d.1960) 


Jigme Palwar Bista or Jigme Dorje (r. 1965-present) 


22 


Jigme S.P. Bista (present junior raj a Gy ale hung) 


Source: Dhungel 2002 and Jackson 1984. 
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ANNEX 3: Monuments of Upper Mustang 



Location 

Name of the 
Monument 

Important Features 

Present State 

1 

Chhussang VDC 

Gompa Kang 
(Kun Bzang 
Chosgling 
Monastery) 

The sculpture of Maitreya and mural paintings seem older than those in the 

Thubchen and Jampa Gompas of Lo Manthang (15 th century AD) 

In urgent need for restoration 

1.1 

Chhussang VDC 

Mentsun Khang 
Cave Monastery 

Maitreya, mural paintings and clay sculpture of Tara said to be of 7* -8 th centuiy 

AD. 

In urgent need for restoration 

2 

Chunsi Ghelung 
Ghemi VDC 

Chunsi Cave 

Believed to one of the places where Padmasambhava meditated. The cave has many 
sculptures including Atisha and Chhortens. Receives a large number of visitors 
from Manang district. 

New and unplanned 
construction work has been 
undertaken 

3 

Ghelung 

Ghemi VDC 

Tashi Chhoeling 
Monastery 

Built by Lobo Khenchhen in the second half of the 15* century. Number of 
important sculptures and mural paintings. Many monks in residence. 

Fair 

3.1 

Ghelung 

Ghemi VDC 

Mahankal 

Monastery 

Small monastery of the 18 th century. Women are not allowed to enter. 

Fair 

3.2 

Ghelung 

Ghemi VDC 

Chhortens 

Chhorten near the monastery was constructed by Lobo Khenchhen and is a good 
example of a traditionally constructed Chhorten. 

In need for restoration 

n 

Ghemi 

Shedhub 

Dhargeling 

Monastery 

Built by Tashigon in 1512 AD, has a collection of important sacred books, 
sculptures and mural paintings. 

Roof is leaking 

In need for restoration 

4.1 

Ghemi 

Ghemi Palace 

Built by King Tenzin Wangyal in 1734 AD. 

Old half of the palace in ruins 
Only prayer room remaining 
and in urgent need of 
restoration 

B 

Ghemi 

Mam Wall 

Believed to be the intestine of the Demoness, 305m long and believed to be the 
longest Mani Wall anywhere. The inscription says it was built by Tashigon in 

1512 AD. Additions to the original wall were made at later dates. 

Some of the mani stone have 
fallen off, needs restoration 


Ghemi 

Khorok Chhortens 

Built Chhortens, where the head of the Demoness is believed to be buried. 

Chhortens are in a state of 
deterioration. 
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5 

Marang 

Tsarang VDC 

Lo Gekar 
(Ghar Gompa) 
Monastery 

Related to the life of Padmasambhava, the two storeyed monastery was built before 
the Samye Monastery of Tibet (751 AD) and is the oldest known monastery in Lo. 
Has a number of unquie sculpures carved in stone and fresco paintings in the 
walls 

Restoration ongoing 

5.1 

Tsarang VDC 

Thubchen 

Shedhub 

Dargyeling 

Monastery 

One of the most important monasteries, famous for library, mural paintings, 
sculptures, Thangka and Monastic school. 

Restoration ongoing 

5.2 

Tsarang VDC 

Samdhub Gephel 
Palace 

Palace-fort with Lakhang and shrine of Mahakal. Has important library and 
manuscript of Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita written in gold on black background. 

Eastern section in ruins 

Other parts in urgent need for 
restoration 

5.3 

Tsarang VDC 

Chhortens 

Kangi Chhorten on the entrance to Tsarang, and a number of other Chhortens 
adjacent to the monastery. 

Many Chhortens need 
maintenance and restoration. 

6 

Lo Manthang 

Lo Manthang 

Wall 

Only intact fortification wall in Nepal 

Restoration ongoing 

6.1 

Lo Manthang 

Jampa Lakhang 

Built by Amgon Sangpo in 1447 AD, dedicated to the future Buddha Maitreya. 

The clay statue fills two storeys. The walls have more than a hundred exquisitely 
painted Mandalas. 

Restoration ongoing 

6.2 

Lo Manthang 

Thubchen 

Lakhang 

Built by King Tashigon in 1472 AD, the main assembly hall is the biggest in 
northern Nepal, Has a huge copper statue of maha muni flanked by deities and a 
large chhorten. Wall frescoes of the peaceful postures of the Buddha are among the 
finest anywhere. 

Restoration recently completed 

6.3 

Lo Manthang 

Choede 

Monastery 

Has a collection of artifacts from many monasteries. The festival of Tiji is 
organized annually by the monastery which also runs a sizeable monastic school. It 
has also the responsibility of looking after Jhyampa and Thubchen Monastery. 

New school building is under 
construction 

Old gompa in need for 
restoration 

D 

Lo Manthang 

Palace of the 
Mustangi raja 
Tashi Ghephel 

Four storeyed palace where the present raja Jigme Palbar Bista lives. It was built 
by Amedpal in 1440 AD. 

In urgent need of restoration, 
especially North section 
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6.5 

Lo Manthang 

Chhortens 

Kangi Chhorten in front of North Wall gate. Numerous single and group of 
Chhortens around the wall. Sumda chhorten midway between Tsarang and Lo 
Manthang. 

Group of Chhortens in the 
south and west of Thubchen 
monastery and outside the 
main gate of the wall and on 
the way to river need urgent 
renovation. The Sumda 
Chhorten has been restored. 


Lo Manthang 

Historic ruins 

Ruins of ancient forts, monastery and Chhortens are scattered around the walled 
township datingg from 14* and 15* centuries AD. 

Ruins need preservation 


Chhonup 

Namgyal 

Monastery 

Originally built in 1428 AD it has a collection of images from four Gompas. 

Of particular mention are the metal Chhortens and clay images. Also has mural 
paintings, sculptures, Tbangkas and a monastic school. 

Needs maintenance and 
renovation 

7.1 

Chhonup 

Mani wall 

Carving of the images in the stone of mani wall 

Need maintenance 


Nyamdo 

Chhonup VDC 

Chhortens 

The Chhortens are of significant art and architectural importance. 

Need maintenance 


Chhosser 

Lo Nyphuk 
Namdrol Norbu 
ling monastery 

Related to the Nakpa people the cave monastery was the residence of Lobo 
Khenchhen in the 15* century. Has a monastic school. 

School building is under 
construction 

8.1 

Chhosser 

Zhong cave 

The four storeyed cave has many rooms (some reports suggest as many as 50) used 
for living as well as meditation. 

Need to be maintained 
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8.2 

Chhosser 

Samden Chholing 
(Guru Gumba) 
Garphu monastery 

Nyingmapa sect monastery built in 17 th century AD. 

In need of restoration 

8.3 

Chhosser 

Chhortens 

Chhortens on the way to the river and near the cave dwelling 

In need of maintenance 

9 

Samjung Chhosser 
VDC 

Chodzung cave 

Historic cave with mural paintings 

Needs protection and 
maintenance 

10 

Gara 

Surkhang VDC 

Luri cave 
monastery 

Built in the 14* century AD the cave monastery of the Kagyupa sect has beautiful 
paintings on the ceiling, walls and around the small Chhorten inside the cave 

Is in state of ruin and needs 
urgent maintenance and 
renovation 

11 

Tangye Surkhang 
VDC 

Group of 
Chhortens 

There are over 20 chhortens in different states and a mani wall, but the group of 8 
Chhortens are unique in the whole of Upper Mustang. 

chhortens and mani wall need 
urgent renovation 
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